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CHAPTER I 

AQUEBOGUE is fortunate in retaining 
its old name. It is spelled in various 
ways in the old documents, and is dif- 
ferently interpreted by writers of Indian 
Place-names. The commonly received der- 
ivation is from Ucquebaug, meaning Head 
of the bay. The name covered larger terri- 
tory than that now designated. Up until 
recent years Jamesport was known as Lower 
Aquebogue, and in the early histories as Old 
Aquebogue, and what is now known as Aque- 
bogue was known as Upper Aquebogue. The 
territory covered by the general term repre- 
sents the earliest settlement in what is now 
the Town of Riverhead. Recent discoveries 
show that Upper Aquebogue was the site of 
an Indian village at an early date. The east- 
em portion, or Lower Aquebogue, was doubt- 
less the part first settled and its history 
reaches back to 1690. The church in that 
place is the oldest in the town, and its build- 
ing dates from 1731. The settlement pushed 
to the westward and early in the eighteenth 
century a church was formed at what is now 
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known as Aquebogue. Of these churches we 
shall have to tell something in our history of 
the present church. 

While we have sought the most accurate 
information, it must be frankly admitted that 
failure of writers to clearly distinguish be- 
tween Upper and Lower Aquebogue, and be- 
tween the general term and these particular 
portions, as well as betwen the old and gen- 
eral term and that which is now known by 
the name Aquebogue, leads to some confu- 
sion and makes mistakes possible. 



CHAPTER II 

The Congregational Church in Aquebogue, 
Long Island, or to use its full and proper 
name, the "Strict Congregational, Eutaxy" 
(i. ^., well ordered) has a history which 
deals with events and people in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and in written form must prove 
interesting to those who hold membership in 
the old church or look back to its associa- 
tions with their religious life. 

Such a history, however, is only a chapter 
in the larger record of this church in its rela- 
tion to the more comprehensive history of 
associated Congregationalism in Suffolk 
County, New York. 

The place of this church in this larger his- 
tory, its influence upon men and neighboring 
churches, and the recognized merit of the 
men which it sent forth to organize and build 
up the later Congregationalism compel a 
wide examination of details and demand a 
liberal space in illustrating its familiar name 
of the Mother Congregational Church in Suf- 
folk County. 

The fact that there are now two churches 
in our Association which have an earlier date 
of organization does not affect the familiar 
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title. It is not the age of the church which 
gives it peculiar place in our history. It is the 
particular relationship to the newer or later 
Congregationalism, especially in organized 
ecclesiastical bodies which found impulse and 
beginning in the Aquebogue Church. 

To tell the story of this church we must 
tell the story of its origin. To do this we 
must enter a chapter of history which is al- 
most forgotten, but which is full of many in- 
teresting incidents. This history has never 
been fully written. It includes so much that 
stirred the churches, aroused such bitter con- 
troversies, divided parishes and families, and 
involved so much of mixed good and evil 
that one must pursue its study with patience 
and charity. 

In this long chapter of Suffolk County 
ecclesiastical history we can in this sketch 
simply touch some things and narrate briefly 
other matters leading up to the organization 
of this Church in Aquebogue. 



CHAPTER III 

The Davenport Movement 

It is well known that the first church in 
this neighborhood was established at South- 
old under ministry of the Reverend John 
Youngs in 1640. This like the other early 
churches in the five original towns of the 
County was Congregational or Independent. 

The influence of the Church in South- 
old formed of members of the New Haven 
Colony, reached out to the establishment of 
other churches of the town, and made them 
all susceptible to the church life in Connecti- 
cut and New England. Everything occur- 
ring there found echo on this side of the 
Sound. As Connecticut felt the influence of 
the Great Awakening under Jonathan Ed- 
wards and George Whitefield, and entered 
into the controversy over the Half- Way Cov- 
enant with the revolt that came in the organ- 
ization of the Strict Congregational Churches 
in the New Light or Separatist Movement, 
all found echo or counterpart in the life of 
the churches on Long Island. 

It will be remembered that what is now 
Riverhead Town was part of Southold 
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Town until 1792. Jamesport (or Lower 
Aquebogue) and Aquebogue (or Upper 
Aquebogue) were therefore in that town 
which will account for the name Southold 
appearing so often in connection with events 
in these places, and for the name Southold 
attached to these churches now in Riverhead 
which were organized before the division of 
the town. 

The Separatist Movement was a revolt 
against the established order of things in the 
Church, or as it was called the Standing Or- 
der and followed in the course of the Great 
Awakening dating from 1740. 

Whitefield did not gain access to Long 
Island. The older churches frowned upon 
him or closed their doors to him. His work 
was practically done by another. The leader 
in the movement in Suffolk County was the 
Reverend James Davenport. Estimates of 
this man and his work vary. Much written 
of him and his work is by men hostile to 
him. All agree in deeming him eccentric 
and erratic. He was the fourth pastor of the 
Southold Church and turned from ordinary 
methods to those most extraordinary. His 
story is too long to tell here. Despite all his 
faults of unbalanced mind and daring 
methods, despite all the shocks to the souls 
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of sensitive, conservative men, and the wreck- 
ing of churches there was much good ac- 
complished. 

The movement gave rise to a new order 
of churches in Suffolk County, which have 
lived to the present time and which have 
proved second to none for effective Christian 
work. There was something good in it to 
live. Besides, there is the fact that many of 
the older churches were stirred into a better 
religious life, and the people of the county 
in the trials of the Revolutionary Period and 
in the influence of French infidelity which 
gained a home in so many places on the 
Island, found the Davenport Revival of spe- 
cial benefit as a religious power and memory. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Presbyterian Church at Lower 

Aquebogue 

The Presbyterian Church at Upper 

Aquebogue 

In the reaction against the established or- 
der of things the Church in Lower Aque- 
bogue (now Jamesport) was seriously af- 
fected. 

That church represents the first church 
organized in what is now the Town of River- 
head. The date of organization is not 
known. It was of the Presbyterian form 
and doubtless sprang from the old church 
at Southold. 

The first item of history is the ordination 
of the Reverend Nathaniel Mather, May 22, 
1728. 

The first house of worship was erected in 
1 73 1. The church united with the Pres- 
bytery of Suffolk in the organization of that 
body in 1747. 

While we keep this in mind we must re- 
member there is a tradition and even more 
than a tradition that a church existed in 
Upper Aquebogue in the early part of the 
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eighteenth century. Dr. Prime in his His- 
tory of Long Island alludes to "An old docu- 
ment still extant" (1840) which tends to 
show that such church was Presbyterian and 
ministered to by a Mr. Lee and also that the 
Reverend Timothy Symmes labored here. 
He expresses the opinion that Symmes min- 
istered before Lee, which opinion seems con- 
firmed by various fragments of record. 
Thompson in his History of Long Island 
tells us this Timothy Symmes was a descend- 
ant of the Reverend Zechariah Symmes, who 
came from England. He was bom in 1690, 
graduated from Harvard in 17 15, came to 
Aquebogue about 1738, and stayed until 
1750. He went to Ipswich, Mass., and died 
there in 1753. He married Mary, the 
daughter of John Cleves of Southold. Prime 
differs from Thompson in one particular. He 
tells us "he (Symmes) must have left the 
Island as early as 1746, as he was pastor of 
Connecticut Farms and Providence, N. J., 
from that year to 1750. During that period 
his name appears on the records of the Synod 
as a member of the Presbytery of New York. 
While there is some uncertainty concern- 
ing these things in the beginning, we know 
when we come to written history in 1758, the 
church was full of the spirit of the new Strict 
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Congregationalism or Separatist Movement, 
and naturally look to those traditions which 
have held in the church from the earliest 
times, and which are confirmed in large meas- 
ure by documentary evidence. 

Along with this fact that a Presbyterian 
Church existed here there goes another fact 
that for some reason people in Upper Aque- 
bogue were connected with the Presbyterian 
Church in Lower Aquebogue. Some of these 
heard Reverend James Davenport as he went 
among the churches and became New Lights, 
and as in other churches lost sympathy with 
the church as established. There was trouble 
in the church which was carried to Pres- 
bytery. 

From certain sources we learn that the 
Presbytery licensed Mr. John Darbee, and 
appointed him to preach to that congrega- 
tion in April, 1749. In the course of the 
first year a complaint was brought by some 
against Mr. Darbee's preaching and private 
conversation, which after a careful investiga- 
tion by Presbytery was judged to be without 
foundation. 

From the records of the Presbytery of Suf- 
folk we find that in April, 1749, "The diffi- 
culties that for sometime past had subsisted 
among the people were laid before that body," 
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and after hearing the case set forth "by each 
party" a letter was sent to the congregation 
"containing a christian reprehension of what 
had been contrary to the order of the gospel 
and an exhortation to labor after a forgiving 
and peaceable spirit one toward another." 

The trouble did not cease, for at a church 
meeting in 1750 the New Light party left 
at a certain signal and walked to a private 
house near the present Aquebogue house of 
worship and began the organization of a new 
church. 

Now along with this old tradition, there 
goes the fact that a church building was 
erected on the south side of the road nearly 
opposite the present edifice. According to a 
custom of the times it had a graveyard 
around it. The first interment as far as 
known was made in 1755. It is supposed 
the church was built before that date. 
Whether this is the old traditionary church 
in which Symmes and Lee ministered or an- 
other erected by the Separatists we do not 
know. 

Seventy years ago Dr. Prime remarked of 
the Aquebogue Church, "Its commencement 
is veiled in great obscurity." 

We come to written history in the organ- 
ization or what has often been deemed the 
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reorganization of the church, in March, 
1758. Reverend Eurystheus H. Wells at the 
end of a volume of records gives the list of 
church members, as also other memoranda 
evidently compiled from earlier records 
which are lost. To this list there is a head- 
ing "The names of. those members that with- 
drew from Mr. Lee and were declared Sep- 
arates by the said Lee." In a report made 
by Mr. Wells as church clerk in 1820 there 
is the memorandum "The church first with- 
drew from under Mr. Lee March 26, 1758." 

The only place in which we find this name 
Lee in printed volume is in Prime's History, 
as minister of the old Presbyterian Church 
at Upper Aquebogue. It has not appeared 
in any written history of the present church. 
Its mention in these two places in the records 
must be considered, and while it adds to the 
obscurity of the early period stimulates in- 
quiry out of which may come some time the 
plain story of this church's origin. 

The early records down to 1771 and from 
which Reverend E. H. Wells as clerk com- 
piled his list of members were kept by Rev- 
erend Timothy Wells, the first pastor, who 
also served as clerk. He must have known 
the fact back of this entry. When In 1820 
Mr. Wells made his report including this 
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item there were men living who were well 
acquainted with the early history. Now there 
is no Mr. Lee in the list of ministers of the 
Lower Aquebogue Church, and there was a 
Mr. Lee in Upper Aquebogue after 1746 
or after 1750. It may be and it seems prob- 
able that those who withdrew from the 
Lower Aquebogue Church affiliated with the 
church to which Lee ministered, and that in 
the further progress of the Davenport Move- 
ment withdrew again from Lee. 

If in 1750 the secession from Lower Aque- 
bogue took measures to organize a church, 
we do not come to such organization until 
1758. In the meantime Separatist Churches 
were formed at Bridgehampton and East- 
hampton, but the movement died out as far 
as organized form is concerned. The Sep- 
aratist Church at Bridgehampton had been 
organized by Davenport himself. A build- 
ing was erected in 1748. Reverend Elisha 
Payne was settled as minister in 1752. The 
church in time disbanded and the building 
was taken down soon after 1800. At other 
places the New Light or Separatist Move- 
ment exerted considerable influence, but did 
not take tangible form as at Bridgehampton 
and Aquebogue. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Organization of the Church 

The pastor of the First Separatist Church 
on Long Island at Bridgehampton met with 
a handful of men and women in Aquebogue 
and organized them into a Separatist Church, 
a church which continues to this day, and 
which in its relation to the churches formed 
after it^ and in its influence on our later 
ecclesiastical history has won the name, as 
we have seen, The Mother Church. 

This church organized on March 26, 1758, 
was composed of sixteen persons. Their 
names should And fond memory in the heart 
of those who in tracing their celigious lineage 
would honor these fathers and mothers in 
Israel, and should be kindly cherished in all 
the churches which look back to the old his- 
toric Church in Aquebogue as a great factor 
in the quickening of religious life in this 
county. 

The names of those who celebrated the 
organization of the new church that day in 
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the observance of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper are: 

Nathaniel Wells, 
Jonathan Reeve, 
Deborah Corwin, 
Richard Howell, 
Timothy Wells, 
Anna Moore, 
Prudence Luce, 
Hannah Herre, 
Mary Wells, 
Eleazer Luce, 
Mary Wells, 
Anna Youngs 
Mary Youngs, 
Abiah Sweezy, 
Sarah Howell, 
Abiah Luce. 

The Church adopted the Congregational 
system after the Separatist type in Connecti- 
cut, and took the name. The First Strict Con- 
gregational Church of Southold. 

The name has undergone changes during 
the years. It was changed to the Strict Con- 
gregational Church of Riverhead to adapt 
it to the division of the old town. Then 
we find it designated as the Strict Congrega- 
tional Church at Aquebogue, the name that 
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was also claimed by the Fanning Church and 
so printed on their Articles of Faith in 1830 
and on the same Articles reprinted in i860 
by the Northville Church. In the revised 
Confession of Faith, printed by this church 
in 1 841, the name is given as the Strict Con- 
gregational Church in Upper Aquebogue. 
In the Articles of Incorporation January 7, 
1857, the document is headed Upper Aque- 
bogue, and declares "We will be known in 
a corporate capacity by the name of Strict 
Congregational Eutaxy." 

Having an organization and a name the 
new church adopted a set of Articles of 
Faith. These are recorded in the books of 
the church and printed copies are yet to be 
found. For over seventy years they were the 
bond of religious union, until in 1829 the 
church adopted others recommended by the 
Convention, which even were set aside for 
the old, as we shall see as we proceed in the 
history of the church. By reason of the con- 
troversy that arose in 1829 these old Articles 
of 1758 have acquired a peculiar and his- 
toric interest. They were the Confession of 
the Fanning Church. When the Riverhead 
Church was seeking colonization from the 
Fanning Church consent was given binding 
that church to the name Strict Congrega- 
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tional Church in Riverhead, and making the 
old Articles of 1758 its Confession of Faith 
and retained by that church up until the 
Sixties, and when the Fanning Church went 
on in its new home and name at Northville 
the old Articles were maintained down till a 
recent date when that church adopted the 
New Creed of the Congregational Council. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The First Minister 

Reverend Timothy Wells 

1758-1771 (1776) 

A few weeks after the organization the 
church selected one of the five male members 
to be its minister, electing Timothy Wells 
"Ruling Elder and Clerk" on June 7, 1758. 
After serving acceptably for a year or more, 
the church sought his ordination to the min- 
istry. This was done on the 25 th of October, 

1759- 

The ordination of Mr. Wells was con- 
ducted by the Reverend Elisha Payne, the first 
pastor of the first Separatist Church on Long 
Island organized in Bridgehampton in 1748, 
and by the Reverend Joseph Marshall, the 
second pastor of the first Separatist Church 
in Connecticut organized in Canterbury in 

1744- 
This Elisha Payne was a brother of the 

Reverend Solomon Payne, the first pastor of 

the Canterbury Church. He had supplied 

the pulpit for several Sabbaths before the 

choice of Timothy Wells. 

A Reverend Samuel Sweezy had also sup- 
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plied the church. He became the first pastor 
of the first Separatist Church in New Jer- 
sey, which afterward in modified organiza- 
tion enjoyed the ministry of the Reverend 
James Youngs and the Reverend Stephen 
Overton, men well known in the old Southold 
Town. 

These names are mentioned to show the 
place Aquebogue had in association with men 
and churches that represented the beginning 
and continuance of the Separatist Movement. 
They are of historical interest in illustrating 
the position of this church as the Mother 
Congregational Church in Suffolk County. 

We do not know just how long the Rev- 
erend Timothy Wells served as minister. 
We know he was here up to 177 if a period 
of thirteen years. The probability is that he 
left about the time of the breaking out of the 
war. There is not as much known of him 
as the unique position he filled in our ecclesi- 
astical history demands. 

He was the second son of Joshua, and 
the grandson of Justice Joshua Wells of 
Southold. His mother was Mary Brewster, 
a granddaughter of the Reverend Nathaniel 
Brewster of Brookhaven. 

He was bom in Cutchogue in 17 19. He 
married Martha Terry. His name appears 
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as a signer in support of Congress in 1775, 
and is in the census of Southold 1776. He 
had a son Timothy, who was a deacon of 
the Church in Cutchogue. Father and son 
were driven from their estates in Southold 
after the Battle of Long Island. Their peti- 
tion to return from Connecticut was granted 
in 1777. He died in Cutchogue January 16, 
1782. 

He is described in Griffin's Journal as "A 
man of strong, sound mind and exemplary 
character." Dr. Prime quotes from some 
writer the estimate, "He was an uneducated 
man but one of considerable talent and of 
deep and ardent piety." 

During the years of Reverend Timothy 
Wells' pastorate of which we have record 
one hundred and thirteen had been added to 
the original sixteen members. Of these thir- 
teen had died, two had been dismissed, and 
five had been dropped. 

Between 1771 and 1782 there is a break 
in the record and roll. We know nothing of 
these years. Like many other churches on 
Long Island this people must have suffered 
interruption of their religious services. 

When the record is resumed it is to give us 
the name of another member of the church 
raised to great and lasting remembrance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Second Minister 

Reverend Daniel Youngs 

1782-1814 

The church was nearing its quarter-century 
anniversary. Its days of experiment were 
gone by. It had passed through the trying 
days of the Revolutionary War, and while 
its ministry had been interrupted it main- 
tained its organization. Other churches of 
the Separatist form had not been able to do 
this. Its sister church at Bridgehampton 
outlived the Revolutionary Period, but did 
not live to enter the new century. 

We take up, therefore, the second pas- 
torate full of important events in the civil 
life of the state and in the history of the 
churches. 

On March 28, 1782, twenty- four years af- 
ter its organization, the Aquebogue Church 
again chose one of its members to minister to 
it in holy things. The man chosen was Daniel 
Youngs. His ministry was the longest of any 
pastor in the history of the church, ending 
with his death in 18 14, a period of thirty-two 
years. 
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During this time the war had come to a 
close, the British soldiers left the Island, the 
desecrated churches again opened their doors 
and resumed services, the Constitution had 
been adopted. Washington, Adams, and Jef- 
ferson had entered and left the Presidency. 
Madison had completed his first term. The 
country was again plunged into war with 
Great Britain. The nation was passing 
through the days which tried her in every 
sense. The people of Aquebogue had much 
to think of politically, but these were days of 
ecclesiastical activity. During Mr. Youngs' 
pastorate the churches at Wading River and 
Baiting Hollow were formed, and the old 
church had two neighbors in the new town 
which had been made out of the old Town 
of Southold. The first Congregational eccle- 
siastical organization in the State of New 
York had been formed here in Aquebogue 
with its pastor as leader. Later the old 
building on the south side of the road which 
in some way the church had inherited gave 
way for the new house of worship in 1797. 
Revival after revival came to the church and 
one hundred and eighty additions to the roll 
raised it after deducting all losses by death 
and removal to two hundred and sixty-seven. 

When Mr. Youngs began his pastorate 
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the church had to find ministers to ordain 
him on the other side of the Sound, and ac- 
cordingly he was solemnly set apart to the 
Gospel ministry by the Strict Congregational 
Convention on the 17th day of June, 1783. 

The prominence of this man in the church 
history of our county, the reverence in which 
his name is held in this church as well as his 
striking personality, justify us in entering into 
careful study of his career. 

"Priest" Youngs, or the Reverend Daniel 
Youngs, was the son of Daniel Youngs, the 
great grandson of the Reverend John 
Youngs of Southold. His mother was Mary 
Penny. He was born in Upper Aquebogue 
February 3, 1744, in the midst of the Daven- 
port Movement on Long Island. His par- 
ents were members of this church and held 
in high esteem. Little is known of his early 
life except that he worked on the farm, re- 
ceived a good common school education and 
sustained a fair moral character. While we 
know little of this period it Is not difficult 
to imagine the effect upon a man of his mind 
as the stirring scenes in political and religious 
life came to his knowledge. He was a young 
man of twenty when George Whitefield vis- 
ited Long Island. He knew the men and 
events in those strenuous years when this 
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church was taking shape and sat under the 
preaching of Reverend Timothy Wells. 

In his young manhood in 1763 he married 
Abiah Sweezy, daughter of Richard Sweezy, 
who is described as a lady of distinguished 
worth and excellence, and who died Febru- 
ary 26, 1787. Afterwards he married Mary 
Halsey, daughter of Stephen Halsey of 
Bridgehampton, who enjoyed his companion- 
ship at the height of his power and use- 
fulness. 

In 1764 at twenty years of age he united 
with the newly formed Church in Aquebogue 
under the care of its first pastor. While 
not trained for the ministry he felt inclined 
to speak and conduct exercises at public meet- 
ings. On one occasion in the year 1776 at 
a meeting in his own house, in the absence 
of Mr. Wells, who was expected to preach, 
he ventured for the first time to take a text. 
He chose Micah 6:8 "What doth the Lord 
require of thee, &c.," and preached with such 
effect that several attributed their religious 
awakening to that first effort. 

His advantages had been few, but the dis- 
covery of his power led him to apply himself 
to study to make ready as broadly as possible 
for such work as might come to him. Such 
work opened to him in Westhampton. The 
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Reverend Abner Reeve had been dismissed 
in 1763, and for many years that church had 
been supplied by Presbytery and in other 
ways. It was during this time Mr. Youngs 
was invited to preach there and for a number 
of years ministered to that people. 

Called to the Aquebogue Church in 1782 
and ordained its pastor, he began that work 
which made his name famous in this region, 
and which terminated only with his death, 
October 14, 18 14, at three score and ten 
years, and with the record of a pastorate of 
thirty-two years. 

During that pastorate he stood at the head 
of his denomination on the Island. "To him 
his brethren looked for counsel and advice; 
in him the churches found a father and a 
friend." He did not confine his labors to 
Aquebogue. He traveled long distances to 
preach to the needy. He went to New Jer- 
sey on some of these preaching visits. 

He left behind him no published writings 
to perpetuate his memory, but tradition has 
come down to make that memory a blessed 
power in this community. 

Griffin tells us that "He was a noble-look- 
ing man, wore a handsome wig, and was 
dignified, solemn, yet pleasing in manner." 

Another says of him "To a large stature, 
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a grave and venerable aspect he united a most 
powerful and commanding voice. The ig- 
norant and profane were awed before him. 
The pulpit was his appropriate sphere. It 
was there that he appeared to his greatest 
advantage. It was there he seemed destined 
to excel. His reasoning powers were strong. 
His language though not always in accord- 
ance with the niceties of grammatical pre- 
cision was nevertheless forcible and often 
sublime. His eloquence sometimes was bold 
and awful." 

He was buried in yonder graveyard where 
his grave has been sought many times by men 
from distant parts who had learned his name 
and the love in which he was held in their 
native places. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Third Minister 

Reverend Moses Sweezy 

1815-1826 

Early in the year 18 15 the church called 
the Reverend Moses Sweezy to the pastorate. 
He met with the church in this relation for 
the first time on the 3d of March, 18 15, and 
continued in his labors until death removed 
him January 28, 1826. This pastorate of 
eleven years was in many respects like that of 
his predecessors full of earnest work in car- 
rying forward the church in the evangelistic 
policy in which it had beginning, blessed with 
frequent revivals, and maintaining a peace 
and unity which made it a power for good 
through the entire town. 

This evangelistic policy reached to what 
was to become the important village of River- 
head. His first preaching in the old Court 
House was a humble beginning of the work 
which has developed into the large christian 
activities of the village of Riverhead in the 
present day. 

The Reverend Moses Sweezy was born in 
Middletown, Suffolk County, October 29, 
1770. At an early age he left home to learn 
shoemaking with a Mr. Herrick at River- 
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head. There he remained till the age of 
twenty-one. In the year 1790 he was led to 
serious thought during a revival at Aque- 
bogue under the labors of the Reverend Dan- 
iel Youngs. For some reason he did not 
unite with the church until a later period. 
After his conversion he devoted his leisure 
time to study and from a son of Mr. Herrick, 
who had received a liberal education, and was 
destined for the ministry, Mr. Sweezy ob- 
tained much valuable assistance. Possessing 
a bright and active genius and having a re- 
tentive memory he soon fitted himself for 
teaching a common district school and for 
years he followed this work, but finding his 
health undermined under his persevering 
study he purchased a small farm near Islip 
and entered upon its labors. 

In 1800 (March 11) he married Fanny 
Blydenburgh of Smithtown. This same year 
he connected himself with the Presbyterian 
Church at Babylon. From this church he 
went to the newly organized church at 
Patchogue. This church recommended him 
to the Long Island Convention in 1807 for 
licensure. In the spring of 1808 the Con- 
vention granted the request and licensed him. 
Visiting that year the Congregational Church 
at Frankford and Wantage, N. J., he entered 
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into engagement with them and the follow- 
ing November was ordained their pastor by 
the Long Island Convention. 

The field of his labors became extensive. 
Beside his home work he preached at many 
places in New Jersey and Orange County, 
N. Y. His success as a pastor was wonder- 
ful, and his influence reached far beyond his 
own denomination. 

In the year 1815 he received, as we have 
already seen, a call from the Aquebogue 
Church. The Reverend Daniel Youngs had 
said to him while on a visit to the Island, 
**You must take my place at my decease." 
The people of Sussex urged him to remain 
with them where he was so greatly beloved 
and where he had done such good work. 
He concluded, however, to leave, and came 
to this church. It was no small matter to 
follow a man like Daniel Youngs, yet he won 
the confidence and affection of this people. 
In his labor here and in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Riverhead he has left an honored 
and justly treasured name. 

And yet it is said, with all his power he 
never had here that signal success which dis- 
tinguished his ministry at Sussex. In the 
year 18 19 there was a marked religious 
awakening among this people, then a period 
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of years of seeming inattention, but the con- 
stant work he did was felt in the deep re- 
ligious revival which brought so many into 
membership in this church in the winter of 
1825-26, and making the number of addi- 
tions to the roll during his pastorate ninety-six. 

In the midst of this great revival he was 
called from his labor by death. He died 
of a pulmonary trouble on January 28, 1826, 
at the age of fifty-five, and the nineteenth 
year of his ministry. 

On the Sunday before his death he 
preached three times. His last sermon was 
delivered in school house No. 8 from Psalm 
2:12, **Kiss the son lest he be angry, &c." 
His funeral services were held from the 
church on the next Sunday and conducted 
by the Reverend Abraham Luce, whose ser- 
mon from Numbers 20:29, "And when all 
the congregation saw that Aaron was dead, 
they mourned for Aaron thirty days, even 
all the house of Israel," is preserved in the 
Suffolk County Historical Society. 

"Thus closed the life of one whose prom- 
inent passion was love combined with un- 
affected humility and modesty, a life distin- 
guished by unwearied exertion for the good 
of others and whose death was deplored as 
a great and public loss." 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Early Period 

■ 

With the death of the Reverend Moses 
Sweezy we come to the close of an important 
chapter in the history of the church. 

For sixty-seven years the church had been 
steadily growing. There had been only three 
pastors in this long period. The first had 
served thirteen or possibly eighteen years, 
the second thirty-two years, and the third 
eleven years. All three were Suffolk County 
men, two of them bom in Aquebogue and 
the third converted in the Aquebogue Church. 
All were imbued with the same spirit and in 
accord with the revival efforts of the times. 
The first was interrupted in his work only 
when the disastrous Battle of Long Island 
brought the enemy to his paternal estate and 
exiled him from his home. The other two 
were removed from their beloved people by 
death. In these long pastorates and ter- 
minating in these ways there was a family 
feeling produced in the church which is sel- 
dom found. It was a church taking up her 
own members, and ordaining them to the 
ministry, following them in the work of God. 
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It was a time when the church was reaching 
out to all parts of the town and organizing 
them into a close, useful, ecclesiastical body. 
It was a time when the church was laying 
foundations broad and deep and placing the 
men and women of this generation under 
obligaticm. It was a period in which were 
bom and trained in the Church of Aquebogue 
a group of men who are well known in our 
churches as ministers of the Gospel, and 
whose names will be given proper place In 
this history. 

It was a golden age whose traditions have 
come down to counterbalance less inspiring 
years in the narrative and quicken the people 
in their effort to-day. 
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CHAPTER X 

The New Period 

Entering into a new period of the church 
we find more frequent changes in the pas- 
torate, and shorter terms of service. Twenty- 
six ministers have been called to labor with 
this people. After the third pastorate we 
find two who served seven years, one nine 
years, and one ten years. The others have 
served terms from six months to three years. 
The church has reluctantly parted with some 
who might have had longer pastorates if they 
had not felt urgent calls to other fields of 
labor. Twice in the last days has the church 
found death breaking the pastoral bonds and 
awakening the memories of the earlier days 
when the church experienced similar loss. 

In the new period we find a change in the 
training of the men for the pulpit. The 
earlier pastors were not educated men in the 
ordinary sense nor trained specially for the 
work. They were men endowed with large 
gifts which were made to serve purposes 
where in the peculiar condition of things Sem- 
inary graduates might have failed. There 
was a time in the succession of pastors when 
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the men were not up to the standards re- 
quired to-day, but after this transition period 
the church began and has continued to call 
men of larger preparation and fuller equip- 
ment for the work. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Fourth Minister 

Reverend Thomas Edwards 

1826-1827 

For sometime after the death of the Rev- 
erend Moses Sweezy the church was sup- 
plied by ministers of the Long Island Con- 
vention. 

About the middle of July, 1826, a visitor 
from England supplied the pulpit and on the 
1st of September began regular work which 
continued until next June, 1827. This man 
was the Reverend Thomas Edwards. Of his 
life and work we know nothing but this short 
service of this church. 

While there were not many additions to 
the roll during this time we must remember 
that the revival of the last winter had gath- 
ered in those who were ready for profession 
of faith. 

During these months Mr. Edwards 
preached part of the time at Riverhead, fol- 
lowing the example of Mr. Sweezy. The 
church began to consider the importance of 
that part of the parish. In May, 1827, we 
have a record that the deacons had taken a 
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view of "the vicinity of Riverhead, and 
found that the people could be held united 
with the church by granting ministers the 
privilege of laboring there on Sabbath days." 
The church by vote approved the meetings 
held in the Court House and called on the 
Reverend William Benjamin, the Reverend 
David Benjamin, the Reverend Thomas Ed- 
wards, and others, to preach. 

It will be remembered that it was in this 
year, 1827, that the Sunday evening prayer 
meeting was established there under the 
efforts of George Miller, which had so much 
to do in preparation for the revival services 
that came later in the history and led up in 
time to the organization of the Riverhead 
Church. 

In these early labors the Reverend Thomas 
Edwards had a part which should be held in 
remembrance by all who are interested in 
our local church history and who are pleased 
to note the influence of the Mother Church 
throughout the neighborhood. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Reverend Evan Evans 
1827-1831 

On the 30th day of June, 1827, we find 
the church receiving the credentials of the 
Reverend Evan Evans, and on September i 
we find him entered upon his work. This 
work continued until June, 1831. He was 
elected year by year. This was the beginning 
of a new course by the church and sometimes 
pursued by it in later years. The choice 
was not always unanimous and it is evident 
from the record there was more or less fric- 
tion at the annual meetings. Mr. Evans 
seems to have had the confidence and esteem 
of a large portion of the church, and after 
the division, of the entire church. His pas- 
torate was in troublous days. The old church 
found the party spirit arising which took 
form in the contention over the Articles of 
Faith and the unhappy division of the church. 

Trying as were those days they weire not 
without valuable lessons and warnings to the 
church of the disastrous effects of party spirit 
and hasty action, and that the church learned 
these lessons is seen in its freedom from any- 
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thing like such contests in the long eighty 
years that have rolled by and left only a 
memory of those sad days. 

Mr. Evans continued the services at River- 
head and by invitation of the church Rev- 
erend David Benjamin and Reverend Will- 
iam Benjamin filled the Aquebogue pulpit 
such Sundays as he was thus engaged. 

There were few additions to the church 
these four years. There was something else. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
The Division and Separation 

During the ministry of the Reverend Evan 
Evans occurred what is known as the Divi- 
sion and Separation. This is the most seri- 
ous trouble the church has had in its long 
career, and forms the most unfortunate chap- 
ter in its history, and the least pleasant to 
narrate. It is alluded to in all sketches of 
this church and the origin of the Sound Ave- 
nue, Riverhead, and Riverhead Village Con- 
gregational Churches. In these days of fel- 
lowship and better feeling it is described 
briefly and in charitable spirit. 

The history of the church at this time de- 
mands that some space be given it, and space 
enough considering its importance to set 
forth briefly but comprehensively a recital 
of recorded facts. It has passed into history. 
The participants in the struggle are all gone. 
The best of fellowship exists between the 
three churches concerned and the old Mother 
Church of Aquebogue takes honest pride in 
the useful christian services of her daughter 
churches. 

In telling the story we shall use for con- 
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venience and not from choice the popular 
term **Fanning Church." It does not seem 
dignified in itself nor just to any church now 
existing to so designate it. It must be re- 
membered that the name Sound Avenue, 
Riverhead, is of recent adopticm, while 
Northville alone would exclude the River- 
head portion which was part of it in the be- 
ginning and in the days of trouble. North- 
ville and Riverhead have no place as names 
of churches until after January i, 1835. We 
feel constrained, therefore, to use the popular 
designation as covering the period from 1829 
to 1834, 5. 

The name Fanning Church came from 
that of the leader in the movement of sep- 
aration^ Dr. Joshua Fanning. As his name 
is so often mentioned in the church history 
of this neighborhood it may not be out of 
place to give a brief account of the man. 

Dr. Fanning was bom March 9, 1787, and 
was the son of James and Mary (Reeve) 
Fanning. He married Elma Tuthill, daugh- 
ter of David and Mary (Howell) Tuthill. 
On the death of his father in 18 12 he in- 
herited one-half of all his lands in Aque- 
bogue. After studying medicine on Long 
Island and under physicians in New York, he 
graduated from the New York Medical Col- 
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lege in 1818, and began at once the practice 
of his profession. 

He united with the Aquebogue Church on 
May 5, 1827, on letter from the Presbyterian 
Church in Sag Harbor. Leaving this church 
to organize the new one in 1829 he remained 
with it until the Riverhead Church colonized 
from it in 1834, and was made a deacon of 
that church. His name stands at the head 
of the roll of that church as also that of the 
Northville Church as well as the list of those 
dropped by this church July 31, 1830. 

In 1837 he removed to Greenport and had 
part in the organization of the Congrega- 
tional Church about 1839. The Riverhead 
Church records show his dismission to Green- 
port in 1838. In 1854 he moved to Ohio 
and two years later moved to Bethel, Me. 
In 1862 he went to Lewiston, Me., where he 
practiced his profession till his death Decem- 
ber 6, 1866, aged 79. His wife Elma (Tut- 
hill) Fanning died at Aquebogue, August 8, 
1870. Both are buried at Bethel, Me. 

Dr. Fanning was a man of established 
character, of strong will, and large influence, 
and it was by these that he was able to lead 
out so many with him to take part with him 
in the formation of the church which has so 
long been associated with his name. 
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With Dr. Fanning there were two men 
who have been always regarded as leading 
spirits in the separation. These were Isaiah 
Wells, son of Isaiah Wells, bom September 
1 8, 1789, died January 29, 1852, and Asaph 
Youngs, son of the Reverend Daniel Youngs 
and Mary (Halsey) Youngs, bom August 
4, 1796, died July 3, 1863. These were 
men of acknowledged character, members of 
old Aquebogue families, and of strcmg will. 
Relations and descendants are still in this 
church and hold their memory in high 
esteem. 

It seems strange in this day when we make 
so little of doctrinal standards that men of 
such character and bound to the old church 
by strong ties could break away from it with- 
out making a desperate effort to hold back 
the church from anything that would lead to 
division. There are things we must remem- 
ber, and judge men in their times rather than 
in ours. Men were sensitive about some mat- 
ters which do not worry us in this day of 
more practical religion. Again men were 
used to the division of churches that to-day 
could not take place. The Aquebogue Church 
was born in the Davenport Movement which 
was the spirit of separation, being called the 
"Separatist Movement." Its spirit lingered 
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in the church and found expression when 
these men went out as their fathers had gone 
out seventy years before. Whether they were 
justified or not, whether the church gave 
provocation or not, and whether this church 
failed in its duty toward them are questions 
which this generation and future historians 
must answer for themselves as they study the 
records that have come down to us. 

Upon the organization of the church in 
1758 certain Articles of Faith and a Cov- 
enant were adopted as its doctrinal standard. 
These the church maintained and used with- 
out question or dispute for seventy years. 
During this time there were discussions in 
the religious world which found expression 
in the Presbyterian Churches surrounding us. 
In 1838 the division of the Presbyterian 
Church into Old School and New School 
took place, and here on Long Island were 
the two Presbyteries bearing the same name. 
Such discussions and such movements could 
not be without effect on this and other Con- 
gregational Churches. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, when 
we find a body of men in this church seeking 
a newer expression of their religious beliefs 
than that of the old Articles of 1758, neither 
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need we be surprised to find a body of men 
clinging to that which was dear to them. 

In the year 1828 we find the first mani- 
festation of dissatisfaction with the old Art- 
icles of Faith. There were some who com- 
plained they were beyond their comprehen- 
sion and understanding. It appears also from 
the records that there had been some irregu- 
larity in admitting members without assent- 
ing to the Articles and using the Covenant 
only. At other times we find the request of 
some to be received upon the Covenant alone. 

At a meeting May 3, 1828, two men, 
James Terry and Isaiah Wells, raised the 
question whether the articles of faith were 
equally binding with the Church Covenant. 

Later in this year (November i, 1828) 
we find that a revised Confession of Faith 
and Covenant as recommended by the Long 
Island Convention was read at a church 
meeting and submitted to the people for fur- 
ther consideration. 

At a meeting April i, 1829, Asaph Youngs 
and Isaiah Wells called for the reading of 
the old Articles still in force. James Terry 
and Isaiah Wells asked the church to pro- 
nounce on the question "whether the Articles 
and Covenant were equally binding." A 
resolution was presented "That we consider 
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It a transgression to deny any part of the 
Confession of Faith and Covenant which we 
have had read this day." A few voted for 
the resolution, some against, but the majority 
had dispersed. 

On May 2, 1829, "the Confession of Faith 
and Covenant as recommended by the Con- 
vention to be adopted by the several churches 
that they may in sentimental doctrine be 
one/' was read to the church. A resolution 
was then adopted to hold a special session 
"to-morrow after the Communion to decide 
on the adoption of the new Ccmfession of 
Faith and Covenant." The morrow proved 
a very stormy day and the matter was post- 
poned. 

On May 31, 1829, the question of the 
adoption of the new Confession came before 
the church and on vote it was adopted, only 
four voting against it. It is evident that 
those who were opposed to the adoption ab- 
sented themselves from the meeting, for the 
number present was only thirty-nine. 

Now turning from the records of the Aque- 
bogue to those of the Fanning Church we 
find this minute under date of June 20, 1829, 
"The church being in a disorganized state 
in consequence of a part of the church (in- 
cluding all the officers) rejecting the Faith 
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and Covenant, and believing it to be our 
duty to reorganize for which purpose Asaph 
Youngs was chosen Chairman and John Grif- 
fing clerk for the meeting. Voted that the 
Faith and Covenant be read. Accordingly 
were read by Joshua Fanning. Voted unan- 
imously that we appoint officers and by unan- 
imous voice of the Church James Terry and 
Joshua Fanning were chosen Deacons and 
Asaph Youngs Clerk." 

It will be observed that within a month 
after the adoption of the new Ccmfession by 
the Aquebogue Church the Fanning Church 
was started. 

In August (lo), 1829, this new body ap- 
pointed a committee to make a request of 
"those who have left the Faith of the 
Church" to consent to a use of the meeting 
house a part of the time. Next month, Sep- 
tember 2, 1829, this conmiittee reported no 
encouragement from the Aquebogue Church. 

We turn now to the records of Aquebogue 
and find that at a church meeting held Jan- 
uary 2, 1830, both sets of Articles, the old 
and the new, were read, and this resolution 
was adopted, "Whereas some of the members 
have been wounded by the receiving of the 
revised Articles and Covenant, Resolved, 
That the original Confession of Faith and 
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Covenant be received upon the principle that 
each member shall have the freedom to enjoy 
liberty of conscience with respect to some 
particular things which they cannot compre- 
hend, and that it be recorded by the clerk.'* 

This act of conciliation availed nothing. 
The matter was taken to Convention. In the 
Fanning Records under date June 2, 1830, 
we read, "Delegate to the Convention reports 
that the Convention have rejected us by a 
majority of two." 

The next record we find is that of a special 
session of the Aquebogue Church June 22, 
1830, when a committee was appointed to 
labor with those who had withdrawn. 

In July (3) 1830, this committee reported 
that while kindly received by those visited, 
they found they "had taken a decided stand, 
&c." 

The church then announced the counsel 
and advice of ministers and members of Con- 
vention to still labor and seek reconciliation, 
and failing, to withdraw fellowship from 
them. 

A special Fast and session were appointed 
before decision should be made. The session 
was held July 31, 1830, and after hearing 
further reports of the committee, it was unan- 
imously resolved that "We withdraw fellow- 
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ship from all those who have been labored 
with and have refused to attend unto the 
Voice of the church, to wit, those who have 
set up a separate worship in this Parish with- 
out coming before the church at any of its 
sessions to make known their grievance if 
any, or seek redress for wrongs if any were." 
Then follows the list of names. 

The next spring (March 30, 1831) the 
Fanning Church held a special meeting at 
the home of Asaph Youngs "to consult on 
measures for reclaiming those who have left 
the Faith and Covenant of the Church, for 
which purpose Brothers Isaiah Wells, James 
Terry, 3d, Richard Terry, and Oliver Albert- 
son were chosen to attend to the same and 
report to the Church next Church Meeting.'* 

A week later (April 6, 1831), "Commit- 
tee reported their labors to be without effect." 

The Fanning Church then called the Rev- 
erend Christopher Youngs (August, 1831) 
and erected a house of worship. The two 
churches went on their way. The Fanning 
Church In 1834 divided amicably into the 
Northville and Riverhead Churches. The 
Reverend Evan Evans had gone. The Rev- 
erend Parshall Terry had come and gone. 
Through these years there was no fellowship 
between these churches. There was a feeling 
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of bitterness and a division in families in 
their church attendance. 

When the Northville and Riverhead 
Churches had fully entered into that work 
which they have continued since, the Aque- 
bogue people realized that these two churches 
had a mission in the world and that there was 
room enough for all. Then came the sec- 
ond thought to many and certain expressions 
of regret from good and strong men on both 
sides. 

On the Aquebogue records under date De- 
cember 31, 1836, we find the report of a 
committee on the "difficulties existing be- 
tween this church and the Society at North- 
ville," and the resolution, "That we regret 
that difficulties should exist betwen us and 
the Northville Society, and that wc will hold 
ourselves in readiness to meet them on any 
justifiable ground." 

With this feeling on the part of the 
Mother Church the way was preparing for 
the renewal of fellowship. This came about 
sometime afterward in the request of Nich- 
olas Youngs and wife asking dismission to 
Northville. The first motion to grant the 
request was lost, but it brought about an ex- 
change of letters between the churches. The 
letter received from Northville November 2, 
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i839» ^^ reply to one sent from Aquebogue 
August 31, 1839, was not deemed satisfac- 
tory, and a minute made to that effect. In a 
few weeks, however, the church granted the 
letters of dismission and thus officially recog- 
nized the new church and opened fellowship 
with it. 

The good work continued. On Sunday, 
March 5, 1843, ^^e Aquebogue Church put 
on record the following resolution, "Where- 
as, there was a division in the First Strict 
Congregational Church in the Town of 
Riverhead at Upper Aquebogue in 1829 on 
account of which we disciplined some of the 
active members in said division and believed 
that the good of Zion at that time demanded 
our withdrawing fellowship from them, but 
as they now stand regular members of other 
christian churches we believe that we ought 
to extend the hand of fellowship, Therefore, 
Resolved, That we extend the hand of fel- 
lowship and invite them to labor with us for 
the promotion of God's glory." 

It may be interesting to note that this re- 
newal of fellowship took place during the 
pastorate of Reverend Thomas Harries who 
afterward became pastor of the Northville 
Church, the only minister who has ever been 
pastor of both churches. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The Sixth Minister 

Reverend Parshall Terry 

1831-1834 

In the fall of 1831 the church once more 
called a native of Aquebogue to its pulpit. 
The selection seems more than fortunate; it 
seems providential. When first called he was 
to be "minister for one year, half the time." 
A Mr, Whitney Griswold was to supply the 
other half time. This is undoubtedly Elizur 
W. Griswold, who is mentioned in the church 
record as about to join the Convention at the 
same session as Mr. Terry, and who belonged 
to the same "Methodist Society." He was 
ordained by the Convention the next spring. 
May 17, 1832. 

The time of Mr. Terry's pastorate was 
trying. The Church had dropped from the 
roll those who had gone out, the new Church 
had erected a house of worship within a mile 
of the old church, and was styling itself by 
the same name as the old church. 

It required great faith and courage for a 
man so young as Parshall Terry to begin his 
ministerial career under such conditions. And 
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yet both churches were wonderfully blessed 
in the increase of numbers. The Aquebogue 
Church added fifty-three and almost made 
good the number that had been dropped, 
while the Fanning Church had grown from 
fifty-eight to one hundred and forty-two. 

During Mr. Terry's pastorate the Fanning 
Church was considering division into the 
Northville and Riverhead Churches, which 
division was made at the close of the year. 

During the same pastorate the church 
building was remodeled and rebuilt and ac- 
quired a name known far and wide as the 
Steeple Church. 

The Reverend Parshall Terry was the son 
of Moses and Anna (Downs) Terry, and 
was bom in Aquebogue November 3, 1806. 
His mother is said to have been a woman 
of remarkable piety. She was for many years 
an invalid and planned much for her children 
and was spared to them down to i860. Par- 
shall Terry was converted during a revival 
in 1824 at Flanders, where he was teaching 
school. His thoughts then turned to the 
ministry and he began to study with that in 
view. 

In 1826 he married Fanny D. Howell of 
Riverhead. 
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Three years afterward he was licensed by 
the Methodist Society of New York. 

In 1 83 1 he was ordained by the Long 
Island Convention at request of this Church 
and entered upon a four years' pastorate, 
which accomplished much good. 

During this time we find him frequently 
supplying at Wading River. 

After leaving Aquebogue he labored with 
the Church in Patchogue from 1836 to 1838. 

These years of experience in his native 
county led him to desire a larger fitness for 
ministerial work, and we now find him re- 
pairing to New Haven to pursue a course of 
study and to graduate in due time. In the 
spring of 1840 he went to Lafayette, N. Y., 
and remained two years in church work, 
taking part in a revival. 

He then accepted a call to the editorial 
chair of the "Religious Recorder,*' a weekly 
paper in Syracuse, N. Y. He held this office 
over three years, yet preached nearly every 
Sunday supplying churches. 

In the fall of 1845 he went to Marathon, 
Courtland County, where he labored six 
years, doubling the membership of the feeble 
church which he found. He then removed 
to Painsville, Ohio, in 1854, and labored 
there with much success. In 1857 he went 
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to Unionville, and remained two years, then 
to Thompson, where discordant elements 
were united, the church revived, and a new 
house of worship erected. 

In 1 86 1 he moved to Hudson, and after- 
ward to Franklin Mills, and preached there 
one year. Going to Troy in the summer of 
1863 he was doing excellent work when death 
terminated his ministry on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1865, after an hour*s illness. He was 
buried at Painsville. 

**Mr. Terry possessed more than ordinary 
talent, both natural and acquired. He 
thought clearly, felt deeply, and spake 
plainly." 
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CHAPTER XV 

The Seventh Minister 
Reverend John Gibbs 

1834-1837 

The Reverend John Gibbs was called by 
the Church September, 1834, and remained 
until April, 1837, when he resigned to en- 
gage in work for the New York Association. 

During the first year of his pastorate the 
Fanning Church divided into the two parts 
at Northville and Riverhead, and the build- 
ing was removed to Northville. This was a 
great gain to the Church in allaying the irrita- 
tion caused by the sight of that building so 
near the Aquebogue house of worship. 

In his short pastorate twenty-four addi- 
tions were made to the roll. 

We do not know much of the life and serv- 
ices of this esteemed man. We find him in 
1849 laboring with the Church in New Vil- 
lage and then in 1850 at Fire Place Neck, 
where he remained as late as 1872. 

He was bom about 1786 and died in 
Brooklyn November 19, 1874, aged 88. 
While at Fire Place Neck he united with the 
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Consociation in 1857, and was one of the 
most regular attendants at its meetings. He 
was the senior member at the time of change 
to Association. It is to be regretted that we 
have not fuller knowledge of Father Gibbs, 
as he was familiarly called. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

The Eighth Minister 

Reverend William Lyall 

1 837-1 840 

Upon the resignation of the Reverend 
John Gibbs the Church called the Reverend 
William Lyall to take up the work. He 
served the Church from April, 1837, ^^ Sep- 
tember, 1840, in which time thirty-one mem- 
bers were added to the roll. 

While pastor his name appears in several 
important events. It is well known that dif- 
ferent ministers of this Church took part in 
the organization of other churches and that 
men raised up in Aquebogue served them 
either in pulpit or in important office. Every 
fact of this kind is helpful in illustrating the 
relation to other churches. Mr. Lyall's name 
appears in connection with the establishment 
of the Greenport Congregational Church. 
After many meetings extending from 1834 
to 1839 the people in Greenport invited the 
Reverend Mr. Lyall and Deacon Youngs, 
who formed the new church there in 1839, 
although the date generally assigned is 1848, 
the year of the erection of the building. 
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His name has important place in the organ- 
ization of the Long Island Consociation, 
which was formed in 1840. 

Although the Church did not unite with it 
until 1853 the membership of pastors like 
Lyall, Harries and Lockwood made way for 
union with it. 

He will also be remembered as endeavor- 
ing to bring the church out of the peculiar 
condition into which it had fallen in respect 
to a Confession of Faith. It is hard to say 
what was the recognized Confession at that 
time, if any. He submitted a new Confes- 
sion to the church but it was not adopted. 
The way, however, was made ready for the 
improved Confession of 1841, which is still 
the doctrinal standard of the Church. 

It was during Mr. Lyall's ministry that 
the Sunday School took on new form in the 
way of re-organization and that the branch 
church of Flanders was recognized. 

When first invited to preach the invitation 
was for three months, but he remained with 
the Church for over three years. When at 
the close of his work he asked for some cer- 
tificate of his labor it was "granted with 
approbation." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The Ninth Minister 

Reverend Thomas Harries 

1 840-1 847 

The Reverend Thomas Harries became 
pastor in November, 1840, and remained 
for seven years. This was the longest term 
since the early pastorates. Mr. Harries' 
labors in this field were characterized by the 
same fitness, zeal, and success, which have 
endeared his name to several churches in 
this part of Long Island. During this time 
fifty-six were added to the roll. In 1841 the 
Church adopted the Confession of Faith still 
in use. 

The Reverend Thomas Harries was bom 
in Wales February 23, 18 13. Coming to 
this country when a boy he worked in a 
large printing house and by his intelligence 
and attention to business soon arose to an 
important position. But there was other 
work for him. Constrained to enter the min- 
istry he began to study and preached as op- 
portunity offered. In 1837 he was ordained 
and for several years did the work of an 
evangelist until he was called to the pulpit 
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of this Church in 1840, and where he gave 
proof of his ministry until 1847. 

He then became pastor of the Church at 
Mt. Sinai, where he remained until 1861. 
While residing at Millers Place he gave 
much of his time and energy to the Millers 
Place Academy. From the Church at Mt. 
Sinai he went to the Church at Northville, 
about the beginning of the Civil War and 
remained there until the winter of 1864. 

Then began that long and successful pas- 
torate of the Presbyterian Church on Shelter 
Island. He had gone there November 19, 
1864, to supply one Sunday, but made such 
impression that he labored there for twenty 
years. More than two hundred persons were 
added to that church during his pastorate. 

Upon his retirement in 1884 he moved to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and died August 4, 1888, 
aged 75 years. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The Tenth Minister 

Reverend George Turner 

1848-1851 

The Reverend George Turner began his 
pastorate in 1848. His name appears for 
the first time in the records under date July 
8, 1848, as having been called to be its pas- 
tor. From the record of his admission to the 
Church we find he had come from Mt. Hope, 
N. Y. This was one of the churches that 
had belonged to the old Convention, formed 
of Long Island families who had gone there 
to live. This was the Church in which the 
Reverend Azel Downs preached for several 
years. To find one of its ministers coming 
to Aquebogue gives interest to the study of 
the connection and relationship of the Mother 
Church to others of the family of the Con- 
vention's Churches. We know nothing more 
of Mr. Turner after the termination of his 
pastorate in 185 1. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The Eleventh Minister 
Reverend Lewis C. Lockwood 

1851.1852 

Mr. Lockwood served the Church one 
year, December, 1851, to November, 1852. 
He was eminently successful in evangelistic 
labors wherever he went, and the Church at 
Aquebogue added sixty-four members to its 
roll in that one year, the largest number in 
any one year in the history of the Church 
and only exceeded in two other pastorates of 
thirty-two, and nine years. The Church in 
appreciation of his work has entered upon its 
record a very full and commendatory tribute. 

The Reverend Lewis Conger Lockwood, 
son of Samuel and Mary (Conger) Lock- 
wood, was born at New Windsor, N. Y., De- 
cember 20, 1 8 15. He united with the Pres- 
byterian Church in that place at the age of 
sixteen. 

He graduated from Union College in 
1838, studied theology at Princeton, New- 
burg, Union and Lane Seminaries, and was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Brooklyn, July 
24, 1839. He was ordained by the Pres- 
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bytery of Cincinnati October 6, 1842, being 
at the same time installed pastor of the 
Church at Reading, Ohio. 

He then supplied the Congregational 
Church at South Butler, N. Y., 1843, 4> ^^^ 
became pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Middletown, N. Y., from 1846 to 1850. 

After this he came to Aquebogue and 
served this church for one year, from De- 
cember, 185 1, to November, 1852. 

Going to New York he ministered to the 
Fiftieth Street (now Central) Presbyterian 
Church, 1 852-1 854, and to the Fourth Con- 
gregational Church in 1855. 

He then became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Meriden, Conn., 1856-1857, 
and of the Congregational Church at Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., 1858-1859. 

After this he labored as a missionary to 
the freedmen in New York, Hampton, and 
Fortress Monroe, 1 861- 1862. He founded 
the school for freedmen at Hampton of 
which General Armstrong took charge after 
the War. 

He next engaged in missionary work in the 
Cumberland Street Presbyterian Chapel (af- 
terward Fort Greene Church) which was con- 
nected with Dr. Cuyler's Church in Brook- 
lyn, 1 866-1 87 1, and afterwards became pas- 
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tor of the Church at Melville, L. I., from 
1874 to 1885. 

After this he resided at Woodhaven, L. L, 
only undertaking brief supplies as his strength 
permitted. 

He joined the Presbytery of Nassau No- 
vember 5, 1874, and at his death was the 
senior member. 

He died at Ozone Park, Woodhaven, De- 
cember I, 1904, nearly 89 years of age, and 
was buried at Riverhead. 

He married September 14, 1852, Huldah 
Terry of Aquebogue, daughter of Wells 
Terry and Rosanna Youngs, whose last days 
were spent in Riverhead until her death Feb- 
ruary 3, 1907. 
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CHAPTER XX 

The Twelfth Minister 

Reverend Eusebius Hale 

1853-1860 

The Reverend Eusebius Hale began labor 
here in July, 1853, ^^^ remained seven years. 
He is therefore, one of the seven pastors in 
the Church that held the pastorate seven 
years. These were all men of gifts and char- 
acter to leave impression on the history of 
the Church. Mr. Hale can never be forgot- 
ten while a person in the Church can tell of 
the directness of his preaching and the kindly, 
fatherly nature of his pastoral services. He 
is remembered in several of our churches, and 
our Presbyterian brethren share with us the 
high esteem in which he was held. 

During his ministry forty-three names were 
added to the roll. 

The Reverend Eusebius Hale was bom 
in Norridgewock, Me., December 18, 1806. 
He received only a common school education 
but was possessed of gifts which led him to 
hold religious meetings in school houses and 
by-places. He met with such success that 
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he was ordained October 28, 1847, ^^^ given 
a commission to labor as a Home Missionary 
which he continued to do for several years. 

In 1852 he came to Long Island, and was 
received by the Long Island Consociation at 
the fall meeting. For a year he preached 
at Wading River and then came to Aque- 
bogue and served the Church for seven years, 
1853-1860. 

Leaving the Island for a while he labored 
at Weltsville, 1 863-1 864, and at Somerset 
1 864-1 865. Returning to the Island he 
served the Presbyterian Church at Cutchogue 
for ten years and then went to the Church 
at Baiting Hollow, where he labored from 
1876 till his death, September 24, 1880. His 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rev- 
erend Thomas N. Benedict from the signifi- 
cant text, "And Enoch walked with God, and 
he was not, for God took him." 

His body rests in yonder churchyard hal- 
lowed to this people as the resting place of 
so many ministers. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

The Thirteenth Minister 
Reverend Richard A. Mallery 

1 860-1 863 

The Reverend Richard Adolphus Mallery 
was the next pastor and served the Church 
from October, i860, to February, 1863. 

He was a young man and this was his first 
pastorate, and he is kindly remembered to 
this day. During his time the new house of 
worship was erected. 

The Reverend Richard Adolphus Mallery, 
son of Daniel and Clara (Gilbert) Mallery, 
was born at Bridgeport, Conn., May 6, 1837. 
At an early age he removed to Philadelphia 
and again at the age of fifteen went to Vir- 
ginia. While at Columbian College he was 
licensed to preach and ordained in 1858, at 
the age of twenty-two. His first pastoral 
work was done in Aquebogue, beginning in 
October, i860. 

After leaving here in 1863 he went to 
Philadelphia and became pastor of the 
Cedar Street Presbyterian Church, where he 
preached acceptably for five years. Ill health 
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compelled him to seek a change and he lo- 
cated at Milford, Del., in October, 1868, 
where his work was remarkably successful. 
Ill health again interrupted His ministry and 
he died at Milford June 9, 1872, at the early 
age of thirty-five. 

His death was a severe blow to the Church 
and to his friends who held him in high 
esteem. 

Many tributes were paid to his useful 
career cut short at such early date. From 
one of these we are pleased to quote : ''In the 
pulpit he was an earnest and pleasing speaker 
and never failed to preach the Gospel in its 
purity. In society he was pleasant and genial 
and entirely void of asceticism and austerity. 
He was truly a good man in whose religion 
the people believed and hence his influence 
upon the community was large and benefi- 
cent. If purity of heart and blameless life 
constitute greatness then was Mr. Mallery a 
great man and though he died young yet if 
measured by the good he had accomplished 
his life was a well rounded and complete 
life." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

The Fourteenth Minister 

Reverend Archibald Sloat 

1864-1865 

The name of the Reverend Mr. Mallery 
Is found in the records up till February 28, 
1863. Various supplies were obtained for 
the pulpit for over a year. 

In September, 1864, we find the Church 
directing the Committee on pulpit supply to 
invite the Reverend Archibald Sloat of Say- 
ville to occupy the pulpit on the third Sun- 
day of the month. He was a refugee from 
the South and had been employed for some 
months at Sayville. His services on the Sab- 
bath he preached were so acceptable that at 
a special meeting on September 22, he was 
called to the pastorate. 

At this meeting of the Church it was "Re- 
solved, That the church maintain the freedom 
of the pulpit." 

Mr. Sloat remained one year. We know 
nothing more of his life and work. 

On September 29, 1865, at a special meet- 
ing called to fill the pulpit the Church ex- 
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tended a call to the Reverend Charles Hoover 
of New York to become pastor. Mr. 
Hoover did not accept the call and came the 
next year to the Riverhead Church. No min- 
ister was secured for more than a year. Dur- 
ing the year 1866 the Reverend Azel Downs 
preached at many of the Church meetings 
and doubtless filled the pulpit much of this 
time on the Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

The Fifteenth Minister 
Reverend Augustine Root 

1867 

On January 5, 1867, we find the name of 
the Reverend Augustine Root appearing in 
the records as the minister. His stay was 
not long, for in August we find the Church 
engaging the Reverend Loring B. Marsh. 

Of Mr. Root we know nothing. Some 
years ago he visited this Church and neigh- 
borhood as a temperance lecturer. He was 
entertained by old friends and the memories 
of a score of years ago revived. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

The Sixteenth Minister 

Reverend Loring B. Marsh 

1867-1869 

These two short pastorates were followed 
by another brief one of two years. 

In August, 1867, the Reverend Loring B. 
Marsh began his work here and remained 
until August, 1869. He was a man well fur- 
nished for pulpit ministration and his name is 
remembered here and elsewhere in the county 
with deserved affection. 

The Reverend Loring Bradlie Marsh, son 
of Foster and Lucy (Thompson) Marsh, 
was born at Ware, Mass., February 12, 
1 8 1 6. He studied at Westfield Academy and 
was graduated from Yale College, 1840, and 
from Yale Seminary, 1843. He preached a 
year at Eddyville and Oskaloosa, la., and 
then taught at Berlin, Mass., for a year. 

After his ordination at North Scituate, 
R. I., he labored there three years, 1858- 
1861. 

Coming to Long Island he preached at 
Wading River, 1 862-1 865, and at Franklin- 
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ville, 1 865-1 867, and then came to Aque- 
bogue, where he remained two years, 1867- 
1869. 

Crossing to New England he served the 
Church at Huntington, Conn., from 1869 ^^ 
1872, South Glastenbury, 1 873-1 874, Ster- 
ling, Mass., 1 875-1 876, Chester, 1 877-1 883. 

After this he remained without charge and 
resided at Springfield, where he died June 
22, 1892, in the 76th year of his age. 

He married May 3, 1865, Emily Tuthill 
Skidmore, daughter of Albert and Charity 
(Tuthill) Skidmore, of Wading River. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

The Seventeenth Minister 
Reverend Thomas N. Benedict 

18701879 

The pastorate of the Reverend Thomas 
N. Benedict, who labored here from 1870 to 
1879, was the longest since that of the Rev- 
erend Moses Sweezy, who died in 1826, and 
exceeded by only one pastorate since, that of 
Reverend Charles A. Stonelake. The num- 
ber added to the roll of the Church during 
his pastorate was seventy-seven, the largest 
in the history of the Church, except that dur- 
ing the long pastorate of the Reverend Dan- 
iel Youngs. 

The Reverend Thcmias Nelson Benedict 
was bom September i, 18 17, at Rutland, 
N. Y. He prepared for college at Water- 
town Academy and entered Amherst but 
graduated from Yale in 1842, and from Yale 
Seminary in 1845. He was licensed to 
preach by the New Haven West Association 
and in 1846 ordained pastor at Champion, 
N. Y. After two years' labor his ministry 
was interrupted by a serious trouble of his 
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eyes. Upon recovery he resumed his work at 
Champion, remaining there five years. 

His ministry was again interrupted from 
1853 to 1859 by his wife's ill health, but he 
supplied a part of this time the Second Pres- 
byterian Church at Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. 

For a period of five years he was engaged 
outside ojf the State as pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Brookfield, Conn. (1859- 
1864). 

Returning to New York he preached for 
five years at Lisle Centre and Lisle. From 
there he came to Aquebogue in March, 1870, 
and labored here for nine years. Leaving 
this church he went to the neighboring 
church at Jamesport, where he remained till 
1882, and then became pastor of the Church 
at Mt. Sinai, where he died March 17, 1886, 
in his 69th year of age. 

His funeral services were conducted by the 
Reverend John A. Woodhull, and largely at- 
tended by members of the Association and 
people of the churches where he had labored. 
His body was brought to Aquebogue for in- 
terment and lies in yonder Churchyard, near 
that of Bro. Hale. 

He was a devoted pastor, a scholarly and 
able preacher. He was a great worker in 
the Long Island Association and occupies a 
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position in its history similar to that of the 
Reverend Christopher Youngs in the Con- 
sociation and to that of Reverend Daniel 
Youngs in the Convention. He was an em- 
inently useful man in our churches for the 
sixteen years he labored among us and his 
name is enrolled in the history of this Church 
as one of its many beloved pastors. 

In 1873 Mr. Benedict married Mrs. Mary 
Melinda Reeve of Aquebogue, a daughter of 
Daniel Terry Wells. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

The Eighteenth Minister 
Reverend Robert H. Wilkinson 

1880-1883 

Reverend Robert H. Wilkinson came to 
Aquebogue in January, 1880, and remained 
three years. While his pastorate was not 
marked by anything deserving of special no- 
tice, it is recalled as a time of continued chris- 
tian activity and there are many who remem- 
ber the pulpit ministrations and pastoral serv- 
ices of Bro. Wilkinson with tender associa- 
tion of the man. 

Reverend Robert Henry Wilkinson was 
bom at Enniskillen, Ireland, on March 24, 
1844. Coming to this country when young 
he was educated in New York, graduating 
from Columbia College in 1872, and from 
Union Theological Seminary in 1874. He 
was ordained in August, 1874, by the Fair- 
field West Association, and served as pastor 
at North Stamford, Conn., for one year 
(1874- 1 875). He then became pastor at 
Hackensack, N. Y., and labored there from 
1876 to 1879. 
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The next year he came to Aquebogue and 
after his work here he became pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Hunter, and remained 
there till his death, February 22, 1889. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

The Nineteenth Minister 
Reverend David W. Hutchinson 

1883.1884 

The Reverend David William Hutchinson 
began labor in this Church in August, 1883. 
As in the case of a few others it was his first 
pastorate, and the Church was permitted to 
engage in one of the ordinations which have 
been so frequent in the history of the Church. 
A Council convened here for the purpose on 
November 22, 1883, and Mr. Hutchinson 
was set apart to the Gospel ministry. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Reverend William 
I. Chalmers of Riverhead. The Church was 
enjoying the ripe scholarship and thoughtful 
preaching of Mr. Hutchinson when he re- 
moved to take charge of the Presbyterian 
Church at Everett, Penn. 

He was born in New York, December 8, 
1 86 1, and studied at the College of the City 
of New York and afterward graduated from 
the University of the City of New York in 
1882, and from the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York in 1883. 
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He is now pastor of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Paterson, N. J., where 
he has been since 1885, a period of twenty- 
five years. 

On June 9, 1884, ^^* Hutchinson mar- 
ried Elizabeth Helen Wells of Aquebogue, 
a daughter of Eurystheus H. Wells, and 
granddaughter of the Reverend Eurystheus 
H. Wells. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

The Twentieth Minister 
Reverend Andrew M. Sherman 

1884-1886 

In May, 1884, the Church chose Andrew 
M. Sherman as pastor, and on March 12, 
1885, a Council convened in Aquebogue at 
the request of the Church and ordained him 
to the ministry. The sermon was preached 
by the Reverend William Hedges of James- 
port, and the charge to the minister was 
delivered by the Reverend Thomas N. Ben- 
edict, a former pastor. 

The brief pastorate of Mr. Sherman was 
marked by one of the most interesting re- 
vivals in the history of the Church. In Feb- 
ruary, 1885, twenty-eight united, and in May 
ten more. Others united at different times 
and gave forty-eight additions in all to the 
membership. 

Mr. Sherman was a man full of zeal, of 
genial disposition, and of exemplary christian 
character, and won his way to the hearts of 
the people. No man in the list of pastors 
had a higher place in their affections than 
Mr. Sherman during that revival. 
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Some differences on minor doctrinal points 
between him and the Church led to his resig- 
nation in May, 1886. 

He is remembered kindly by the large com- 
pany he led into the Church, and by the min- 
isters of the Association who enjoyed his com- 
panionship. 

The Reverend Andrew M. Sherman was 
bom in Marshiield, Mass., May 5, 1844. 
He studied at various institutions in New 
England. 

In 1862 he entered the Union Army and 
took part in campaigns in Louisiana, North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

In 1884 he came, as we have seen, to 
Aquebogue, and was ordained here in 1885. 

He has had various pastorates in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 
His last active work in the pastorate was at 
Whippany, N. J. A few years ago he had 
a call to the Congregational Church in his 
native town of Marshfield, but preferred to 
remain in New Jersey. 

Mr. Sherman has made his mark in the 
literary world as a writer of many valuable 
books. His first work of fiction was "Phil 
Carver, a Romance of the War of 18 12.'* 
His historical works have been favorably re- 
ceived. Among these are "The Life of Cap- 
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tain Jeremiah O'Brien, of Machias, Me.," 
commander of the first American flying 
squadron of the Revolution; "Memorials of 
the Honorable Joshua S. Salmon, M. C.;" 
"Morristown in the Spanish-American War;" 
"Historic Morristown, New Jersey." 

Mr. Sherman resides in Morristown, where 
he is engaged on other historical works for 
which he has gathered a large mass of 
material. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

The Twenty-first Minister 
Reverend Charles A. Stonelake 

1886-1897 

The Reverend Charles Albert Stonelake 
became pastor in the fall of 1886, and re- 
mained till the spring of 1897. His pas- 
torate was the longest since that of Reverend 
Moses Sweezy (1826). The people reluc- 
tantly accepted his resignation from a pas- 
torate which might have reached into the 
years of the early history of the Church. 
During this long pastorate there was a uni- 
form, quiet and continued work in which the 
Church in all departments was built up and 
strengthened. During this time the Young 
People's Society of Christian Endeavor was 
established, and other enterprises for the 
service of the young people of the congrega- 
tion received new impulse. 

He had left an important business position 
for the work of the ministry and had served 
as assistant pastor of the Throop Avenue 
Church in Brooklyn and gave this Church 
the benefit of experience and educational 
equipment. 
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He was born in Newark, N. J., Septem- 
ber 20, 1856, and was educated for the min- 
istry at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
from which he graduated in 1886. 

Ordained by the Presbytery of Newark 
October 10, 1886, he began his work here 
the same month. When in the spring of 
1897 the Church accepted his resignation it 
put on record by a series of resolutions spread 
upon the minutes its high esteem for him and 
its "recognition of his christian piety, his 
exemplary walk, his ministerial labors, and 
pastoral faithfulness." 

On December 15, 1886, he married Sarah 
R. Hamlin, daughter of the Reverend James 
T. Hamlin of Mattituck, who proved so val- 
uable an assistant in church work as to be re- 
membered in the resolutions adopted by the 
Church. 

Mr. Stonelake during his pastorate con- 
tinued his membership in the Presbytery, but 
was a regular attendant upon the meetings of 
the Association and won the confidence and 
love of all our ministers as a faithful pastor 
and minister of the Gospel. He now resides 
in Newark, N. J., where he holds important 
place in the business world. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

The Twenty-second Minister 
Reverend Angus A. Robertson 

1897-1898 

On June 20, 1897, the Church invited the 
Reverend Edwin A. Hazeltine of the Mt. 
Sinai Church to take the place vacated by the 
resignation of Mr, Stonelake. The reluc- 
tance of that church to give up so beloved 
and faithful a pastor led him to decline the 
hearty invitaticm of this Church. 

At a special meeting of the Church August 
29, 1897, the Reverend Angus A, Robertson 
was invited to take charge for a year. He 
remained until November, 1898. He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and of Ober- 
lin Seminary, He had some rare gifts which 
gave him a hold on the memory and affec- 
tion of many as he labored here that one 
year. He afterward went into the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and is 
now in the West. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

The Twenty-third Minister 
Reverend E. Lyman Hood, Ph. D. 

1 899-1904 

The Reverend Edmund Lyman Hood, 
Ph. D., began work as pastor on June i, 
1899, and remained until January i, 1904, 
when he resigned to take charge of the Union 
Congregational Church in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dr. Hood will be remembered as a man 
of extensive learning and fine literary tastes. 
His culture, his travels, and his wide expe- 
rience entered into his pulpit ministrations 
and left their impress on the history of this 
Church. 

He was bom at Ravenna, Ohio, August 
18, 1858. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1880, and from Yale 
Theological Seminary in 1885, receiving the 
degree Bachelor of Divinity. He pursued 
further studies at Oxford University; the 
University of California, from which he re- 
ceived the degree Master of Arts; the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, from which 
he received the degree Doctor of Philosophy, 
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and the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. He was ordained by a Congrega- 
tional Council August i8, 1885, and became 
pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
at Knoxville, from 1886 to i887, H^ ^^^^ 
served as superintendent of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society in New 
Mexico and Arizona and as superintendent 
of the New West Education Commission in 
the Southwest from 1887 to 1895, 

Coming to this Church in 1899 he labored 
here nearly five years until going to Jackson- 
ville. From the pastorate there he was called 
to the presidency of the Atlanta Theological 
Seminary at Atlanta, Ga., where he is still 
engaged in doing valuable work for the cause 
of religion in the South. 

Dr. Hood is the author of a number of 
books, among them "A History of the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches." 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

The Twenty-fourth Minister 

Reverend John A, Parker 

1 904. 1 905 

The Reverend John A, Parker became 
pastor March 24, 1904. 

In the one short year that he labored here 
he won the confidence and esteem of all for 
his manly christian character, his wide knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, and his earnest pres- 
entation of the truths of the GospeL The in- 
fluence of these qualifications was telling upon 
the activities of this Church when all was in- 
terrupted and saddened by his sudden death 
February i, 1905* 

His work and name will Icmg be remem- 
bered, not for the length of service, but for 
the uplift given to all things good in the com- 
munity and the sweetness of his memory. 

The Reverend John A. Parker, son of 
John Parker, was bom in Pennelville, N. 
Y., June 17, 1 85 1. After a course of study 
he was ordained at South Hartford, N. Y., 
by the Hudson River Association March 17, 
1898. After serving the Church at South 
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Hartford six years (i 898-1904) he came to 
Aquebogue, where he continued until his 
death February i, 1905, in the 54th year of 
his age. 

The Church in Aquebogue may join with 
the Church in South Hartford in the testi- 
monial that Church gave Bro. Parker and 
repeat its words: "We think of him as one 
who lived near to the heart of the great 
Exemplar." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

The Twenty-fifth Minister 

Reverend Richard Knowles 

1 905. 1 907 

On April 9, 1905, the Church called the 
Reverend Richard Knowles to fill the pas- 
torate made vacant by the death of the Rev- 
erend John A. Parker. 

His ministry began with great promise as 
he brought a happy Christian disposition and 
rare gifts in sermonizing to the work of the 
Church. He was making these felt in the 
religious interest he aroused and the hearty 
co-operation of all with him in the advance- 
ment of the Church's welfare, when he was 
compelled to stop his useful labor in the early 
part of 1907 by the sickness that ended his 
earthly career. 

The Church in recognition of his christian 
character and useful services waited patiently 
in hope of renewed ability to pursue his labors 
and was grieved when the word came an- 
nouncing his departure. 

Reverend Richard Knowles, Ph. D., was 
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the son of Robert and Sarah Ann (Emett) 
Knowles, and was born in Bacup, England, 
July 25, 1868. He was educated at Green- 
wich Academy and Taylor University in In- 
diana. He was ordained to the ministry by 
a Congregational body November 10, 1902. 
For four years (1898-1902) he served a 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Eastford, 
Conn. 

Upon his ordination he became pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Wellsfleet, 
Mass., and remained there three years ( 1902- 
1905). 

He then came to Aquebogue and labored 
till the early spring of 1907, when he had 
to give up the work, but with the hope that 
time would bring such renewal of strength as 
to enable him to resume it. With such hope 
he went to Fall River in the summer and died 
there July 31, 1907, in the 40th year of his 
age. 

At a meeting of the Suffolk Association 
held in Aquebogue November 20, 1907, a 
Special Memorial Service was held in mem- 
ory of Bro. Knowles conducted by the Rev- 
erend William I. Chalmers, who had supplied 
the pulpit during his illness, and at which his 
brethren in the ministry paid a deserved and 
cordial tribute to him as a man, a minister, 
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and a brother. The service was the first of 
the kind in the history of the Association and 
its remembrance will keep alive in the hearts 
of those who knew Reverend Richard 
Knowles the name of this beloved pastor. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

The Twenty-sixth Minister 
Reverend R. Bertrand Tolbert 

1908-1910 

The Church bereaved of two pastors made 
several attempts to fill the place made vacant, 
but was not successful till February 16, 1908, 
when it called Reverend R. Bertrand Tol- 
bert. Although he had long and successful 
experience as a preacher he had not been or- 
dained. A Council was convened by the 
Church and on September 24, 1908, he was 
solenmly set apart to the work of the min- 
istry. His work as a preacher and as a pas- 
tor is already entering into the history of the 
Church while his character and qualities as 
a man and minister secure him a high place 
in the esteem of his brethren in the sacred 
office. 

The Reverend Robert Bertrand Tolbert 
was bom at Metropolis, 111., November 22, 
1870. Left an orphan at an early age he 
found himself called to exert all ability to se- 
cure the education he desired. Through per- 
severance and hard labor he succeeded in 
spending four years at Milton College and 
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graduating from Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary in 1905, and a year later received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Mr. Tolbert 
has labored in several churches, as the Ccm- 
gregational Churches in Edelsteine, Morton 
Park, and Creston in Illinois, the Congrega- 
tional Church in Wells, Mich., and in the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church in New York. 
Besides his wide preparation for the pres- 
ent pastorate he has enjoyed a business train- 
ing which serves as a valuable help in his 
ministerial labors. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

Ministers "Raised Up" in Aquebogue 

When the new form of Congregationalism 
under the Davenport Movement took shape 
in the organizaticm of Congregational 
Churches some of the original features of the 
Separate Churches in England and America 
were emphasized. Among these was the 
right of the church to call one of its members 
to fill the office of pastor and ordain him to 
that office. Another was the right of the 
church to approve men to preach the Gospel. 

The Aquebogue Church upon its organiza- 
tion chose one of its own members to be pas- 
tor and afterward another to succeed him, 
and from time to time approved certain men 
to preach and to supply places where their 
labors were needed. 

Besides these there were others who were 
bom in Aquebogue and received their first 
religious impulses from the old Church and 
went forth as ministers of the Gospel. These 
men represented various degrees of educa- 
tional equipment from the plainest and least 
educated to those better prepared and up to 
the regular college and seminary graduate. 
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The history of this Church and its relation 
to other churches as well as its marked influ- 
ence on our later church life would not be 
complete without some mention of these men. 
This list includes the names of Manley Wells, 
Jacob Corwin, Eurystheus H. Wells, Azel 
Downs, David Benjamin, William Benjamin, 
Nathaniel Fanning, Christopher Young, and 
Clarence E. Wells. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

R£V£R£ND MaNLEY WeLLS 

The Reverend Manley Wells, son of Dea- 
con Nathaniel and Mary (Parshall) Wells, 
was bom in Aquebogue about 1747. In 
youth he labored with his father on the farm. 
During this period a revival of religion in 
1763 under the ministry of the Reverend 
Timothy Wells brought him into the Church 
on February 19, 1764. In 1768 he married 
Joanna, daughter of James Youngs and after- 
ward Mary, daughter of William Benjamin. 

On the death of his father in 178 1 he was 
chosen to the office of deacon which he filled 
acceptably until his licensure to preach. 
After preaching sometime as a probationer 
he was ordained at Baiting Hollow in 1793 
by the Long Island Convention and was made 
pastor of that Church which he had succeeded 
in establishing. His labors were confined 
principally to that church and the neighbor- 
ing parish of Wading River. He sometimes 
visited vacant churches in New Jersey and 
destitute places on Long Island. The Baiting 
Hollow Church was small and unable to pay 
a salary sufficient to maintain him so that 
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he was obliged to devote a portion of his 
time to the cultivation of a farm which he 
owned. 

After many years of devoted labor in Bait- 
ing Hollow he died May 8, 1802, in the 
55th year of his age. On the Sabbath pre- 
ceding his death he preached three sermons 
to his congregation and so deeply was he im- 
pressed with the conviction that he was about 
to close his earthly labors that he announced 
at the evening service that it was his last ser- 
mon and preached from the text Job 14; 12, 
"So man lieth down and riseth not, etc." 

As a preacher he was justly respected. 
"His preaching displayed the eloquence of 
superior piety, the oratory of a heart deeply 
imbued with the love of Christ." In his 
life and manner he won "the affection and 
esteem of all who knew him." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
Reverend Jacob Corwin 

The Reverend Jacob Corwin, son of 
Matthias Corwin, was born at Aquebogue 
October, 1745. We know little of his early 
life except that he labored on the farm. 

About 178 1 he turned his mind toward the 
ministry and as a licentiate served the Church 
at Wading River a number of years. 

About 1787 he was called to a pastorate of 
that Church and was ordained by the Strict 
Congregational Convention of Connecticut. 
He continued his work with that Church 
until 1800, when he resigned with the ex- 
pectation of settling in New Jersey. 

Failing to obtain an agreeable field h^ re- 
mained without charge, but was diligently 
employed in supplying churches, often visit- 
ing places in New Jersey, where his services 
were long held in grateful remembrance. 

On April 21, 18 15, he organized the 
Church at New Village, whose members he 
had collected for christian work and worship 
and for several years he gave much of his 
services to that Church. 
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He died September 20, 1833, lacking a 
few days of being 88 years of age. Notwith- 
standing his age he continued his work as a 
minister until within a short period before the 
end. 

One who knew him has written : "Mr. Cor- 
win was much beloved by a large circle of 
friends and was truly a devoted servant of 
the Redeemer. His preaching though not of 
a highly refined character was nevertheless 
scriptural and displayed sound arguments and 
plain common sense. He was strictly Cal- 
vinistic in his views of theology and a de- 
voted friend to Congregational principles of 
Church polity." 

Reverend Jacob Corwin was uncle to the 
Reverend David Wells, son of "Blind Da- 
vid," who went to live with him in his ninth 
year (1785) and who under his uncle's 
preaching at Wading River was converted 
and led into the ministry and followed him 
to the pastorate of that Church and served 
till his death, September 12, 1821. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Reverend Eurystheus H. Wells 

The Reverend Eurystheus Howell Wells 
was the only son of Joshua Livingstone and 
Bethiah (Howell) Wells. His father was a 
man of peculiar genius, and his fame as a 
wagon builder and varnisher reached beyond 
the county and state. 

He was bom in Aquebogue March 30, 
1797. With few advantages he became a 
successful teacher and in October, 1842, be- 
came a minister of the Long Island Conven- 
tion, laboring as an evangelist at many places. 
Apt to teach and untiring in exertion he ac- 
complished a great deal in the ministry with- 
out forsaking the toil of a practical farmer. 

He was a careful student of family history 
and his long and patient researches furnished 
much of the material in the work "William 
Wells of Southold and His Descendants," so 
far as it relates to the descendants of "Jus- 
tice Joshua." 

On January 17, 18 17, he married Mary 
Corwin, daughter of Jedediah Corwin. His 
sons, Wilkinson Washington Warren, and 
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Eurystheus Howell, have honorable memory 
in this Church. 

Mr. Wells served as Church Clerk from 
September 4, 18 19, to August 31, 1839, and 
during these twenty years the records show a 
marked improvement over former attempts. 
What is preserved of certain records and of 
the early rolls of membership is due to his 
labor. 

He died April 9, 1880, aged eighty-three. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
Reverend Azel Downs 

The Reverend Azel Downs, son of John 
Downs of Aquebogue, and Huldah Youngs, 
daughter of the Reverend Daniel Youngs, 
was born about 1810, and united with this 
Church March 3, 1838. 

On the 1 6th of January, 1839, he made 
his first effort at preaching. It was during a 
series of protracted meetings and to a 
crowded church. In the same month he 
asked consent and approval of the church to 
preach the Gospel, which was granted. On 
January 4, 1840, he requested further ap- 
proval of his work and the church granted 
him the desired approval. On October 31, 
1840, he informed the Church that he had 
made application to the Long Island Con- 
vention for ordination and requested the ap- 
proval of the church. The church voted 
unanimously "That we not only approve the 
ordination of Bro. Downs but request that 
as a means of furthering his usefulness he 
be ordained at the special meeting of the Con- 
vention as an evangelical preacher." 

Accordingly he was ordained at Aque- 
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bogue on December i, 1840. This date has 
never been given before. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time the Consociation had 
been formed and had begun the work of 
absorbing all other Congregational bodies in 
the county. Mr. Downs belonged to the suc- 
cessive bodies as they came down to us, unit- 
ing with the Consociation May 20, 1846, and 
becoming one of the original members of 
the Association in 1873. 

From 1847 to 1 85 1 he labored with the 
Church at Baiting Hollow and afterward at 
Farmingville. He then went to Mt. Hope, 
Orange County, N. Y., where he preached 
for a number of years. 

His last days were spent in Riverhead, 
where he died January 28, 1875, aged 65. 
His funeral services were conducted by the 
Reverend William I. Chalmers, and attended 
by the Reverend Christopher Youngs, his old 
associate in the Convention and the Reverend 
Thomas N. Benedict, his old associate in the 
Consociation. 

Like some others of the Convention 
preachers he was not a man of learning but 
is kindly remembered as a man of fervent 
piety and as a preacher of righteousness, 
who exemplified in his own earnest work and 
living the doctrine he made known. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
Reverend David Benjamin 

The Reverend David Benjamin was the 
son of Amaziah and Mary ( ) Ben- 

jamin, and was bom October 28, 177 1. His 
parents were members of the Aquebogue 
Church. 

In 1 79 1, during the pastorate of Reverend 
Daniel Youngs he became interested in the 
matter of personal religion, but for some rea- 
son did not unite with the Church till Feb- 
ruary 28, 1806. In 1 8 12 he was chosen a 
deacon and held this office until 18 18, when 
he resigned to give himself to the ministry. 

Two years later the Church at Baiting 
Hollow requested this Church to join with 
them in the ordination of Mr. Benjamin by 
the Long Island Convention. The Church 
approved this at a meeting July i (1820), 
and in August he was ordained at Baiting 
Hollow. He labored in that field for years, 
receiving little salary and carrying on the 
work of a farm. 

He died at Middle Road April 19, 1848, 
aged 76. His funeral services were con- 
ducted by his successor, the Reverend Azel 
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Downs, and were held in the Church at Aque- 
bogue. His body was laid in yonder church 
yard. 

During the pastorate of the Reverend 
Evan Evans the Church invited the Reverend 
David Benjamin and the Reverend William 
Benjamin to occupy its pulpit part of the time 
as the pastors were caring for the interests 
of the people at Riverhead. 

Mr. Benjamin's preaching and christian 
character were well known to the generation 
gone and the memory has come down to this 
day. 

''Humble, modest and unassuming he won 
the affection and secured the respect of all 
who knew him. As a preacher he was not 
learned and eloquent in the commcm accept- 
ance of the term, but scriptural and orthodox. 
His talents were less splendid than useful. 
He had not much brilliancy of Imagination 
but considerable strength of mind." 
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CHAPTER XLI 
Reverend William Benjamin 

The Reverend William Benjamin was the 
son of Richard and Nancy (Fanning) Ben- 
jamin, and was born July 13, 1790. He 
united with this Church March 3, 1809, and 
was ordained by the Long Island Convention 
October 12, 1827. He died October 13, 
i860, in the 71st year of his age. He is 
remembered as a devoted minister who spent 
much time and gave the best of his labors to 
the Indian Church at Shinnecock, which be- 
longed to the Convention. He endeared 
himself to that Church to such a degree that 
his memory as recalled or suggested by ser- 
mons or acts of preachers has brought tears 
to the eyes of that people. The plain people 
of Shinnecock loved him as his brethren in 
the Convention esteemed him. 

In 1 8 14 (August 12) he married Amelia 
Hallock. His sons, Dr. Richard Hamptcm 
Benjamin, in the Riverhead Church, and 
James Harvey Benjamin, in the Northville 
Church, inherited their father's piety and 
zeal, and their names will be tenderly cher- 
ished in connection with that of "Priest 
Billy," as he was affectionately called. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

Nathaniel Fanning 

Among the preachers who have gone out 
from this Church there was one who was not 
ordained, but who secured considerable repu- 
tation and was a well known and striking 
character in his day. His name is almost 
forgotten by this generation, yet it deserves 
a place in the history of this Church. 

Nathaniel Fanning, or "Priest Nat," as 
he was familiarly called, was the son of 
James and Mary (Reeve) Fanning, and was 
born August 15, 1777. He united with this 
Church January 3, 1800. In 18 19 (Septem- 
ber 4) the Church granted him its approval 
of his efforts at preaching and on November 
I, 1 82 1, gave him a formal certificate as a 
preacher. 

He carried on the work of his farm at 
Flanders and preached where opportunities 
offered. He was often called to fill pulpits 
in the absence of pastors. He held revival 
services in chapels, school houses, and pri- 
vate parlors. It is said he built the Church 
in Flanders. 

Inheriting lands from his father in 18 12 
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he settled in Flanders where he built his 
house in 1825, and accumulated large prop- 
erty. Flanders in the early days was part 
of the Aquebogue Parish. With others he 
crossed the bay to attend the old Church until 
the organization of a branch church led him 
to devote his time and strength to the village 
of his home. He afterward united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

He married Abigail Terry, daughter of 
John Cleaves and Kezia (Tuthill) Terry. 
One of his sons became a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and was well 
known and respected in this neighborhood. 

"Priest Nat*' Fanning died March 3, 
1866, in his 89th year, and his dust reposes 
in Flanders. 

"He was a man of great strength of char- 
acter and did much good in his day.*' 
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CHAPTER XLIII 
Reverend Christopher Youngs 

In the long list of useful men born In 
Aquebogue and receiving their first religious 
training in the old Mother Church there is 
rione who holds a higher or more honored 
place in the history of our denomination in 
Suffolk County than the Reverend Christo- 
pher Youngs. 

Connected with the Convention, Consocia- 
tion, and Association he has a part in the rec- 
ords of all the successive bodies which repre- 
sent Associated Congregationalism among us. 
He was the historian of the Convention and 
his brief history of that body as well as other 
papers on the earlier history prove of great 
value to all studying men and events of those 
days. 

He was bom in Aquebogue March 14, 
1 809, and was the son of Luther and Abigail 
(Wells) Youngs. On his father's side he 
was a descendant of the Reverend John 
Youngs of Southold, and on his mother's 
side as well as on his father's mother's side 
he was a near relative of the Reverend 
Timothy Wells. 
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He was a child when the Reverend Daniel 
Youngs died and still a youth when the Rev- 
erend Moses Sweezy passed away in the re- 
vivial of 1826. What impressions he re- 
ceived may be seen in his union with the 
Church at Baiting Hollow in 1826, at the 
age of 17. In that Church we find him per- 
suading others to join him in organizing a 
Sunday School. We know the story of that 
long walk each Sabbath with the little library 
under his arm. 

Desiring to preach the Gospel he applied 
himself to study with the best instructors he 
could find in the neighborhood, and was li- 
censed to preach by the Long Island Conven- 
tion October 22, 1829. In July, 1830, he 
was ordained by that body and began his 
labors at Frankford and Wantage, N. J. 

In 1830 the New Fanning Church called 
him to its pulpit, which he filled for one year 
(August, 1831-1832). He then went to 
Moriches and served one of the Convention's 
Churches in that place. In 1835 ^^ accepted 
an engagement at Wading River, where he 
labored for six years. 

During the next ten years he was obliged 
to give up pastoral labors and seek a renewal 
of health on the farm. 

Resuming ministerial duties in 1851 he 
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took charge of the Baiting Hollow Church 
where he labored for fifteen years. A par- 
sonage and new house of worship were built 
during this ministry. 

Retiring from regular pastoral work he 
supplied pulpits in this vicinity. 

During the last years of his life he suffered 
from bodily infirmity and died at Baiting 
Hollow on June 7, 1884. His funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by the Reverend John A. 
WoodhuU, who in the course of his address 
gave the following tribute, that will be appre- 
ciated by all who knew him: 

''As a preacher he was plain and solid, 
rather than brilliant. He was earnest and 
blessed with frequent revivals, but also a 
good educator of Christians in the Word. 
He was a man of ceaseless labor until poor 
health laid him aside. He was the registrar 
of this body of Ministers and Churches for 
thirty years, and was the authority upon 
ecclesiastical history in this region. In his 
records he was neat and thorough and a 
model in church business. His greatness was 
not so much that derived from nature's gifts 
and educational advantages as that which 
comes from industry, fidelity and love for the 
truth." 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

Reverend Clarence E. Wells 

While the names we have recorded be- 
long to a past generation we come now to 
one of the present day. The ordination of 
Clarence Elmore Wells is so recent in the his- 
tory of the Church that the pleasant mem- 
ories of that May day still linger with us. 

Mr. Wells is the son of Warren and Jane 
(Hallock) Wells, and was bom at Aque- 
bogue January 17, 1883. He united with 
this Church March 2, 1895, studied at Will- 
iams College, from which he graduated in 
1905. Entering Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York in 1906 he graduated in 
1909 and was ordained in this Church by a 
Council convened May 6, 1909. The ser- 
mon on that occasion was preached by the 
Reverend David W. Hutchinson of Paterson, 
N. J., a former pastor of this Church and 
ordained in this same place in 1883. 

Mr. Wells is now serving the Reformed 
Church at Gardiner, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER XLV 
Other Ministers Born in Aquebogue 

Besides these men, who had birth and 
training in the Aquebogue Church, and who 
went forth to preach the gospel, there were 
three men bom in Aquebogue who became 
ministers and who deserve mention in this 
history. One of them was connected with the 
same religious movement in which this 
Church had origin and whose name appears 
in the early records of our churches. The 
others have no connection with this Church 
so far as known. 

These men are the Reverend James 
Youngs, the Reverend Ezra Youngs, and the 
Reverend David Youngs. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
Reverend James Youngs 

The Reverend James Youngs, son of 
James and Mehetable (Benjamin) Youngs, 
was born in Aquebogue about 1758, and died 
in Chester, N. J., November, 1790. He was 
a brother-in-law of the Reverend Manley 
Wells, who married his sister, Joanna 
Youngs. He died in the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church in Chester at the 
early age of 32, and was greatly lamented. 

This Church had grown out of a division 
of the Chester Church, which in 1745 ex- 
perienced the effect of the Separatist Move- 
ment. In time part of the Church became 
Presbyterian and part found their way into 
the Congregational Church of which Samuel 
Sweezy, James Youngs, and Stephen Over- 
ton were pastors. These names are well 
known on L(Kig Island and cherished as those 
of devoted ministers of the Gospel. 

This Church was at one time connected 
with the Long Island Convention. It is now 
reckoned as the oldest Congregational Church 
in New Jersey, and this son of Aquebogue 
was its second pastor. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
Reverend Ezra Youngs 

The Reverend Ezra Youngs, son of Dea- 
con Thomas and Lydia (Tuthill) Youngs, 
was bom on the farm at Aquebogue October 
12, 1792. His father lived on the farm near 
Riverhead (supposed to be the same as that 
now owned by Bro. John M. Dimon) until 
1793, when on the death of his father he 
moved to the farm at Stirling, Greenport. A 
sister of Ezra's named Huldah married Dea- 
con James Terry. 

He graduated from the College of New 
Jersey in 18 15, and from Andover Seminary 
in 1820. In 18 19 he united with the Church 
at Southold, was licensed to preach at An- 
dover, and received by the Presbytery at Sag 
Harbor August 27, 1823. 

He is well remembered as a minister at 
Shelter Island where he preached about five 
years and at Cutchogue, where he preached 
about fifteen years. There were intermis- 
sions in these pastorates and part of the time 
he served both churches. 

In 1843 he retired from the active work 
of the ministry and lived in Cutchogue till 
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the time of his death in 1876, at the age of 
84. 

In the records of this Church we iind him 
present at Church meetings and taking part 
in the services. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
Reverend David Youngs 

The Reverend David Youngs, son of John 
and Ann (Hallock) Youngs, was bom in 
Aquebogue January 3, 17 19. 

He graduated from Yale College in 1741. 
While at Yale there was a revival under the 
Reverend Gilbert Tennent. In that revival 
there were three young men that were very 
active. One was Samuel Buell, afterward 
the well known pastor at Easthampton, L. I., 
David Brainerd, who had immortal name as 
missionary to the Indians, and David 
Youngs. Now it must be remembered that 
Gilbert Tennent represented in New Jersey 
very much what James Davenport was on 
Long Island. He was a great admirer of 
George Whiteiield, and his preaching and 
method stirred the older school of ministers 
in a way to recall the history in these parts. 

When in 1743 (February 21) David 
Youngs married Bethiah Parshall, the offi- 
ciating minister was the Reverend James 
Davenport. We do not know that he sym- 
pathized with the new movement, but it is 
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interesting to note these facts of association. 
On May 13, 1742, he was licensed to 
preach at Hartford, and on October 22, 
1742, was ordained pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Setauket, which he served 
for ten years, till his death April 18, 1752, 
at the age of 33. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

Relation of the Church in Aquebogue 
TO Other Churches 

The Mother Church 

The Church in Aquebogue bears close re- 
lationship to all the Congregational Churches 
in the Town of Riverhead in organization 
and history. 

The relation of this Church to the Church 
in Lower Aquebogue has been shown. That 
church became Congregational in 1854. The 
old name has been dropped and the name 
Jamesport has taken its place. In the cordial 
relation between these two old churches of 
the older Aquebogue the honors are divided 
between them, Jamesport being revered as 
the first and oldest in the town and Aque- 
bogue honored as the Mother Church of the 
later Congregational Churches. 

The close relationship of the Aquebogue 
Church and the Fanning Church which di- 
vided into the Northville (now Sound Ave- 
nue, Riverhead) and the Riverhead Churches 
has already been shown. 

The Church next organized in the town 
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after the Aquebogue Church was that in 
Wading River with the style, The Second 
Strict Congregational Church of Southold. 
The Reverend Daniel Youngs took charge of 
this advance step and the people in the west- 
ern end of the town formed this church in 
1785. The Reverend Jacob Corwin of 
Aquebogue was ordained its pastor in 1787. 
The Reverend David Wells, his nephew, fol- 
lowed him. Then in the list of pastors we 
find men of Aquebogue birth as the Reverend 
Parshall Terry and the Reverend Christopher 
Youngs. 

Six years later (1791) another church was 
organized at Baiting Hollow, and again the 
Reverend Daniel Youngs took the lead and 
gave to the town The Third Strict Con- 
gregational Church of Southold. When we 
examine the list of pastors we find the 
familiar names of Aquebogue men, the Rever- 
ends Jacob Corwin, David Benjamin, Christo- 
pher Youngs, and Azel Downs. This church 
has now a branch church at Calvert(Ki. 

As we count these churches it is interesting 
to note the influence which the Aquebogue 
Church has exerted on the religious com- 
plexion of the town. 

Of course it is known that the term South- 
old in the above names was dropped after 
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179^ when the present Town of Riverhead 
was formed out of the old Town of Southold. 
In Riverhead the Congregational Churches 
number seven as against seven of all other 
denominations. 

In other towns the Separatist Movement 
died out and there are no Congregational 
Churches in them, but in this town it lived 
and there is no Presbyterian Church in it. 

Besides the part of Aquebogue through 
her ministers in reaching to the organization 
of churches in this town it made itself felt 
in the neighboring Town of Brookhaven, 

When the Mt. Sinai Church was organized 
in 1789 through the efforts of the Reverend 
Noah Hallock, who is said to have united 
in early life with the Aquebogue Church, we 
find the names of the Reverends Daniel 
Youngs, Jacob Corwin, and James Youngs 
at the installation of the pastor. 

Among the pastors of that church we find 
the Reverend Parshall Terry of Aquebogue 
birth and the Reverend Thomas N. Benedict 
of Aquebogue pastorate, and when the 
Church formed the branch organization in 
Port Jefferson it was through the Reverend 
Thomas Harries. 

Again when we come to the organization 
of the Patchogue Church in 1793 we meet 
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as organizer the familiar name of the Rev- 
erend Noah Hallock. This church in time 
helped in the formation of the Church in 
Sayville in 1858. 

In the organization of the New Village 
Church in 1 8 1 5 we find the name of the Rev- 
erend Jacob Corwin, who had gathered the 
little company together. This church in turn 
had part in the organization of the Church 
at Farmingville in 1858. 

When the Congregational Church at 
Moriches was organized in 18 17 we find the 
organizer the Reverend Moses Sweezy and 
afterward the Reverend Christopher Youngs 
labored there as pastor. 

Turning to our neighboring town on the 
east we find the part the Reverend William 
Lyall had in organizing the Church in Green- 
port, and the part Dr. Joshua Fanning had in 
its history. Though that Church is extinct 
it had a history which in origin was full of 
the Separatist spirit. 

Besides this influence at home the Aque- 
bogue Church has not been without part in 
the history of such churches as Frankford 
and Wantage, Mt. Hope and Chester, and 
other places where Suffolk County people set- 
tled and where Suffolk County men and Aque- 
bogue men preached. 
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The subject might be pursued further, but 
enough has been given to illustrate the part 
of the Church in our Congregational history 
and the right to the familiar title of the 
Mother Church. 
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CHAPTER L 

Relation of the Aquebogue Church to 
Our Ecclesiastical Bodies 

The early churches formed in the original 
Towns of Suffolk County do not seem to have 
been associated in any ecclesiastical union. 
They were Congregational or Independent in 
form. That there were some Presbyterian 
features or tendencies is evident. 

There was an influence exerted by the 
union of this part of the Coimty with the 
United Colonies of Connecticut and New 
Haven. The Saybrook Synod had adopted 
the Savoy Confession of Faith. The Say- 
brook Platform was a compromise, and in- 
dicated the influence of men inclined toward 
Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterianism appears among us in the 
organization of the Presbytery of Long 
Island at Southampton in 17 17. In the shock 
which came with the Davenport Movement 
we find the old churches going over to full 
Presbyterianism. 

The Presbytery of Suffolk was organized 
in 1747, and its influence was very marked. 
Easthampton, which had felt the effects of 
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the Davenport excitement, joined in the or- 
ganization of that Presbytery. Bridgehamp- 
ton, which for years had a Separatist Church 
neighbor, began the movement toward Pres- 
byterianism in 1748, which was finally voted 
in 1794. 

In the revolt against the established order 
which was so characteristic of the Davenport 
Movement, the men in charge of the Sep- 
aratist Churches in Southold Town (now in 
Riverhead Town) in 179 1 went back beyond 
the Saybrook Platform to the Cambridge 
Platform. 

Observing the influence of a strong organ- 
ization, like the Presbytery of Suffolk, they 
saw the necessity of organizing the newly 
formed churches into a body which would 
be of mutual benefit to them while laying the 
foundation of perpetuity of the movement 
represented by them. 

In Eastern Connecticut there had been 
formed a Strict Congregational Convention 
in opposition to the regular body of Asso- 
ciated Churches. 

It was natural, therefore, that when these 
men who represented the Separatist Move- 
ment on Long Island sought a model for 
organization they should go to the Conven- 
tion of Connecticut. 
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On August 26, 179 1, the three ministers 
and Churches of the new movement met in 
Aquebogue and organized the Strict Congre- 
gational Convention of Long Island. 

Fortunately for us the body found a his- 
torian in the person of the Reverend Christo- 
pher Youngs. The original records are be- 
lieved to be still in existence in the Village of 
Riverhead and while not accessible at pres- 
ent we feel a debt of gratitude to the his- 
torian for his careful summary of the men 
and proceedings of the Convention. 

The Strict Congregational Convention of 
Connecticut had ordained all the Separatist 
pastors then laboring on Long Island, Rev- 
erend Daniel Youngs in 1783, Reverend 
Jacob Corwin in 1787, Reverend Noah Hal- 
lock in 1788, and the Reverend Paul Cuifee 
in 1790. 

These men with the exception of Cuffee 
met at the home of the Reverend Daniel 
Youngs in Aquebogue August 26, 1791. 
There were present representing churches 
Deacon Daniel Terry of Aquebogue and Dea- 
con Richard Robinson of Wading River. 

After mutual conference and prayer these 
men organized the Strict Congregational 
Convention of Long Island. 

This body continued until October, 1842. 
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The last meeting was held at Shinnecock. 
The last ecclesiastical act was the ordination 
of the Reverend Eurystheus H. Wells in 
1842. 

Peculiar interest attaches to this body, and 
therefore to the prominence Aquebogue had 
in it when we remember it was the first eccle- 
siastical organization of Congregationalists in 
the State of New York. 

To this body the Aquebogue Church was 
affectionately devoted. The original mem- 
bers were all originally connected with it and 
its history. It was organized on its ground. 
It proved of inestimable value to the Church 
in the early stage of its career. When later 
the Consociation was proposed the Church 
in several meetings by vote declared its alle- 
giance to the Convention and declined to 
leave it for the new body. 

The old Convention, however, passed away 
as a new order of men and ways appeared. 
The Church had passed beyond the early pe- 
riod with its old ways. In fact a century 
had gone since the first efforts to form the 
Church. Now other churches in import- 
ant villages were asserting themselves. A 
younger and better equipped generation of 
ministers was guiding the churches. 

In 1840, therefore, we find an organiza- 
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tion existing named the Long Island Asso- 
ciation. For four years it had been appeal- 
ing to the churches and ministers to join it, 
and a few had found their way into it. The 
Reverend Parshall Terry was the only man 
who left the Convention to imite with it. 

Two ecclesiastical bodies on the field cov- 
ered by the handful of the newly formed 
churches with a few of them not connected 
with either did not help the cause of Congre- 
gationalism. And so we find a new move- 
ment taking place. 

Here again we find an Aquebogue pastor 
one of the leading spirits in the movement. 
The man who gained the greatest prominence 
was the Reverend Christopher Youngs, who 
had been ordained by the Convention. The 
movement was to form a new ecclesiastical 
body which would take the place of the two 
existing and unite all the churches into a solid 
union. 

A conference meeting was held July 26, 
1839, at the home of the Reverend Christo- 
pher Youngs at Wading River. Reverend 
William Lyall attended this meeting. After- 
ward a Conventional meeting was held at 
Riverhead March 5, 1840, when the Long 
Island Consociation was formally organized. 

Then began the work of absorbing the 
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other bodies. The first man to go over from 
the Convention was the Reverend William 
Lyall, the pastor at Aquebogue, and the first 
man from the Association was the Reverend 
Parshall Terry, a former pastor at Aque- 
bogue. Lyall was not present at the organ- 
ization in March, but united in April 
(1840). 

There is no doubt that the organization 
might have been made at Aquebogue, if this 
Church had favored it, but to all invitations 
to unite the Church declared its attachment 
to the Convention. Even after the Conven- 
tion dissolved in 1842 the Church kept de- 
clining invitations to join the Consociation. 
The Church records show that as late as May 
I, 1 84 1, their delegates to the Convention 
reported three churches still adhering to it 
and wishing to sustain it. 

After many discussions upon the matter 
the Church on September 3, 1853, voted to 
unite with the Consociation. In May, 1854, 
the Consociation met for the first time in this 
Church and only three times after that (Oc- 
tober, 1859, May, 1864, May, 1871). The 
Church, however, proved as loyal to the new 
body as to the old, with which it was so in- 
timately connected. 

In 1873 the Consociation changed its con- 
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stitution and became the Long Island Asso- 
ciation (not to be confounded in any way 
with the older body of the same name, which 
had been absorbed by the Consociation). 
This Association gathered in all the churches 
that had remained unassociated during the 
Consociation period. 

Again we find an Aquebogue pastor the 
leading spirit in the formation of the new 
body, and an earnest worker in the affiliation 
of all the churches in its union. This man 
was the Reverend Thomas N. Benedict and 
stands in relation to the Association as Dan- 
iel Youngs did to the Convention and Lyall 
and Christopher Youngs to the Consociation. 

This body in time changed its name to the 
Suffolk Association. 

The real continuity of the different bodies 
is evident. The part of Aquebogue is a mat- 
ter of history. The influence of these bodies 
in conserving the interests of the group of 
churches represented by the movement in 
Aquebogue in 1750, 1758 and 1791 is ac- 
knowledged by all students of the history. 
Whatever may become of this Church its 
name can never be dropped out of the eccle- 
siastical records of Suffolk County. 
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CHAPTER LI 

The Commemoration of the Organiza- 
tion OF THE Long Island Convention. 

Many important gatherings have been 
held in the old Steeple Church, and the place 
is associated with memorable services. 

Prominent among these we must notice 
one, that, for the number of churches and 
denominations represented, for the able men 
who had part in the exercises, for the his- 
torical facts and reminiscences crowded into 
the program, for the religious uplift of the 
whole community, and for the strengthening 
of the bonds of denominational loyalty, must 
be reckoned as the most interesting, if not the 
greatest in the history of the Church. 

This was known as the "Commemoration 
of the Organization of the Long Island Con- 
vention in connection with the Semi-annual 
Meeting of the Suffolk Association of Con- 
gregational Churches and Ministers, held 
with the Church in Aquebogue Wednesday 
and Thursday, November ii and 12, 1891." 

The printed program bore the suggestive 
figures 

1791 - 1891. 
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These figures explain the whole round of 
impressive services that occupied the minds 
and hearts of this people those eventful two 
days, passed into the history and life of this 
Church and denomination in the county, and 
left an influence which entitles that review of 
a century to a place in this record of the 
Church. 

The organization of the Long Island Con- 
vention was so bound up with the history as 
we have already seen that the commemora- 
tion of that organization was in large mea- 
sure the celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of this Church. 

With the flight of a hundred years and 
the passing away of the old Convention, a 
generation had come which knew nothing of 
the part that body and this Church had had 
in our county denominational life and growth. 
The records had been forgotten as they lay 
neglected in a garret in Aquebogue, while the 
printed history by the Reverend Christopher 
Youngs had become so scarce as to be classed 
with the rare items of Suffolk County litera- 
ture and a perfect copy worth its weight in 
gold, when in the commemoration men dis- 
covered that while the members had departed 
this life and the history faded away into a 
dim remembrance in the minds of a few of 
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the older men in our churches, there was a 
stirring story of the olden days to be recalled 
for the inspiration and encouragement of the 
present. 

The first session was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, November ii. An address of 
welcome by Deacon J. Halsey Youngs, whose 
memory reached back to some of the great 
men of the Convention, made the large as- 
sembly feel at home on the historic ground. 
On their behalf the Moderator of the Asso- 
ciation, the Reverend Edward A. Hazeltine, 
responded in fitting words and indicated the 
readiness of all to enter into the spirit of the 
commemoration. The special feature of this 
session was the historical paper by the Rev- 
erend William I. Chalmers upon "Associated 
Congregationalism in Suffolk County." This 
was a review of the whole history of the rise 
of this Church and the work of the various 
ecclesiastical bodies which had successively 
existed and built up the denomination. This 
history of a century was crowded with facts 
and names dear to this people, occupied an 
hour and a half in reading, and laid a solid 
foundation for the other services which the 
Association had planned to emphasize its 
thrilling story. 

At the evening session the people listened 
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to one of those inspiring addresses that live 
long years after their delivery. This was 
upon "The Tie that binds and Blest be the 
Tie," by the Reverend William Kincaid, 

D. D. The people were led to believe Con- 
gregationalism was no "rope of sand," but 
an organization and an order with power and 
vigor in it, and the old historic Church in 
Aquebogue realized it had done something 
for the world in maintaining the polity of the 
New England Churches and planting on the 
soil of Long Island a new growth of the old 
stock which would serve the upbuilding of 
those who clung to the old order. 

This was followed by one of the Associa- 
tion's useful workers, the Reverend Alfred 

E. Colton, who showed the activity of our 
Suffolk County Churches in their loyalty to 
the traditional missionary spirit of the de- 
nomination, in an address "Our Record in 
Missions and our Responsibility." 

Thursday morning, November 12, was 
given up to one of those pleasant services that 
please those whose hearts and memories de- 
light in hearing things of auld lang syne. 
Knowing how much depended on the ability 
and sense of the leader of such a service, the 
Association and Church chose Deacon Nat. 
W. Foster of Riverhead to preside. The 
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pleasantness of that service with its instructive 
and tender recollections live with us to this 
day and are referred to over and over again. 

One of the most interesting talks came 
from James Y. Downs, who had known men 
and events in the old Convention and who 
speaking from his personal knowledge made 
them live once more among us. He told of 
some wonderful works of grace which the 
Convention was so fond of recording. 

W. Washington W. Wells, a son of the 
Reverend Eurystheus H. Wells, the last man 
ordained by the Convention, gave a talk that 
in impressiveness touched all present. It was 
about some special seasons of the outpouring 
of God's spirit. 

Deacon John P. Terry of Riverhead, who 
was a boy when the Fanning Church was 
formed, and who united with it in his young 
manhood, told of early days and made us 
for the time live in the past. Deacon George 
H. Tuthill, representing the old Church at 
Jamesport, secured the attention of all when 
he dwelt upon the story of "Hockabok." 
His account of the old Church in Lower 
Aquebogue and of old times was full of 
instruction. 

Deacon George F. Homan from Patchogue 
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told of discipline in olden days that sounded 
like old records of Aquebogue. 

Deacon Orville H. Terry of Orient, the 
oldest of our churches in age, told of former 
times. 

Deacon Samuel H. Miller of Mt. Sinai 
followed in the same way as did Deacon M. 
Lewis Gould from New Village. 

Pleasant features of this memorable morn- 
ing were found in the words of the Reverend 
E. K. Fanning, a son of "Priest Nat," who 
told of the days when Flanders was a part 
of the Aquebogue parish and also in the ad- 
dress of Judge Hedges of Bridgehampton, 
where the pastor of a Separatist Church came 
from to organize this Church. 

The Reverend Epher Whitaker, D. D., so 
long a pastor of the old Mother Church of 
all on this end of the Island, gave one of 
those addresses so familiar to all who know 
the volumes of history stored up in his 
memory. 

The afternoon of this day was given to 
two important historical addresses. The first 
was on the "Origin and Development of the 
Churches of our Association," by the Rev- 
erend William Hedges, an address full of 
historical research and of great value to all 
who attempt to study our denominational his- 
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tory. The second was on "The Evolution 
of Modem Congregationalism," by the Rev- 
erend Amory H. Bradford, D. D. It was 
a scholarly presentation that seldom comes to 
churches remote from the great centers of 
learning and the old Church in Aquebogue 
was fortimate in associating such an address 
with its history. 

In the evening the Reverend Robert R. 
Meredith, D. D., delivered the Associational 
Address, which brought the valuable series of 
services to a fitting close and climax in dis- 
cussing "The Opportunities and Possibilities 
of Congregationalism." 

Such a celebration made the people of 
Aquebogue know they had a history worth 
cherishing, and now that the history is deemed 
worth writing this space is given to its story. 
When we think of the amount of time and 
labor spent in preparation for those services 
we can find all received compensation in the 
uplift and influence which followed. The old 
Church deserved recognition at the end of a 
hundred years and received it. The story of 
the commemoration is worth knowing and 
worth remembering. 
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CHAPTER LII 
Clerks of the Church 

We labor under disadvantage when we at- 
tempt to narrate some things and give some 
list of officers and members in the early days. 
There are no regular records before 1810, 
and from that date to 1820 they are far from 
complete. There have been preserved, how- 
ever, some names which occur in transcripts 
in old records made by the Reverend Eurys- 
theus H. Wells, and in various documents 
and private memoranda. 

The Reverend Timothy Wells acted as 
clerk until September 23, 1771. Between that 
date and 1793 there is a break even in the roll 
and those twenty-two years are a blank. 

Benjamin L'Honunedieu became clerk Jan- 
uary 4, 1793, and resigned November 4, 
1796. Daniel Terry, Jr., was then chosen 
clerk and resigned May, 1801. 

There is some confusion in the names and 
dates that have come down, but as near as 
can be made out Benjamin L'Hommedieu fol- 
lowed, and then again Daniel Terry, Jr., who 
resigned July 2, 18 10. Then came Josiah 
Reeve, Jr., who filled the office till his death 
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June 14, 18 12, when Josiah Reeve (probably 
his father) was chosen. The first entry over 
his signature is August 20, 1812. 

The first record book of the Church begins 
January 5, 18 10, in an entry over the sig- 
nature of Josiah Reeve, Jr. 

In 1 8 1 9 Eurystheus H. Wells became clerk 
and a marked change appears in the record. 
He served for twenty years. He was fol- 
lowed by Alden Wells, whose signature first 
appears August 3 1 , 1839. 

B. Franklin Wells became clerk in 1842. 
Then Noah W. Youngs was elected Novem- 
ber 6, 1847, ^^^ resigned September 2, 1854. 
He was followed by James H. Youngs, who 
was chosen November 4, 1854. The next clerk 
we find was J. Edward Wells and his signa- 
ture for the first time under record of Janu- 
ary 5, 1 86 1. He resigned in January, 1866. 

From 1866 to 1869 we find the record 
signed by various "Clerks pro tem.^^ Then 
again the name of Eurystheus H. Wells ap- 
pears variously as "clerk, stated clerk, reg- 
ister, and clerk and register." 

On January 6, 1872, the Church elected 
George F. Wells, and on March 6, 1875, 
Christopher F. Wells, who resigned January 
4, 1896. On this last date the Church elected 
George B. Terry, the present clerk. 
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CHAPTER LIII 
Deacons of the Church 

We have no list of deacons in the early 
years of the Church. Nathaniel Wells and 
Manley Wells are believed to have held the 
office. 

When we come to the written records we 
find Benjamin UHommedieu, David Benja- 
min, Henry Terry and Daniel Terry serving 
as deacons. We know from the records of 
the Convention Daniel Terry was a deacon 
in 1791. 

Deacon Benjamin L'Hommedieu died in 
18 1 2. Deacon Henry Terry died December 
14, 18 12. Deacon David Benjamin resigned 
to become pastor at Baiting Hollow in July, 
1820. 

Bartlett Griffing and Daniel Youngs were 
chosen deacons November 15, 18 15. 

Deacon Daniel Terry resigned December 
31, 1825, on account of age. 

Then come the names of Isaac Benjamin, 
chosen April 30, 1831, Manassah Fanning 
and Zachariah Benjamin, chosen May 6, 
1832, and May 4, 1833, ^^ deacons for the 
work of the Church in Flanders. 
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The senior deacons, Daniel Youngs and 
Bartlett Griffing requested the Church to 
choose an additional number and on Novem- 
ber 3, 1833, Herman W. Hallock, Bartlett 
Griffing, Jr., and NicoU Youngs were chosen. 

Deacon Bartlett Griffing, Jr., removed to 
Brooklyn and was dismissed November 3, 
1849. Deacon Daniel Youngs died Decem- 
ber 9, 1845. Deacon Isaac Benjamin died 
November 9, 1857. Deacon NicoU Youngs 
died March 15, 1865. Deacon Herman W. 
Hallock died November 11, 188 1. 

On September 25, 1 851, the Church chose 
as deacons Benj. Franklin Wells and Albert 
Youngs. 

Deacon Benj. Franklin Wells died October 
27, 1 87 1. Deacon Albert Youngs died April 
, 1880. 

In 1869 Moses Benjamin was elected dea- 
con but declined the office. 

On May 6, 1871, J. Halsey Youngs and 
J. Edward Wells were chosen. 

Deacon J. Edward Wells removed to 
Riverhead and was dismissed May 6, 1876. 

D. Wells Hallock was then chosen March 
17, 1877, ^^^ resigned March 6, 1880. 

Simeon S. Hawkins and E. Alden Wells 
were chosen May i, 1880. 

Deacon Simeon S. Hawkins died January 
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21, 1906. Deacon E. Aldcn Wells died 
March 31, 1897. 

George L. Wells was chosen February 28, 
1885. George B. Terry, January 6, 1900. 
David H. Young January 6, 1900, and Frank 
H. Wells May 5, 1906. Deacon David H. 
Young resigned March 3, 1900. 

This is the first place in which all the 
known names of officers of the Church have 
been brought together. As the friends and 
members of this Church examine these lists 
they find names that have ccmie down with 
memories clinging to them. There are those 
of strong men who were a power in their 
day. There are those of good men whose 
influence was very marked. The Church has 
been as favored in the able men who have 
served in the diaconate as in the consecrated 
men who have served in the pastorate. Their 
names, their lives, their services, their influ- 
ence, and their memories are all part of the 
history of this Church. Instead of a mere 
list of names and dates these sections of the 
history should be deemed a roll of worthies 
whose devotion to this Church should be 
cherished and emulated by all to-day holding 
membership therein. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

The Sunday School of the Aquebogue 

Church 

The Sunday School of this Church has had 
such part in training its people in Biblical 
knowledge and religious life that it deserves 
some notice in this history. The first at- 
tempt at a Sunday School in the parish of 
Aquebogue was that made by the Reverend 
Moses Sweezy at the West North Road 
School House in 1822 or 1823. The Rev- 
erend Abraham Luce at times assisted. This 
school had about thirty scholars, all in one 
class, and met at 8 o'clock in the morning. 
In memoranda left by Deacon James Y. 
Downs, who was one of the scholars attend- 
ing, we have an account of the kind and 
fatherly methods of the pastor-leader. 

The next school of which we learn is that 
organized by George Miller in June, 1827, 
which met in the old Court House. This 
school did not meet in the winter months. It 
had a hundred members which seems remark- 
able for that day and place. 

This doubtless gave an impulse to Dr. 
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Joshua Fanning, who was associated with 
Mr. Miller in so many ways. On November 
3, 1827, we find him requesting the voice of 
the Church with regard to the establishment 
of a Sabbath School, and in response the 
Church adopted the following, ^'Resolved, 
That we are friendly to the Institution of 
Sabbath Schools/' 

In 1828 we find a Sunday School begun in 
the Church with Dr. Fanning as leader. He 
was followed m office by Asaph Youngs. 

In 1830 this took form in a more regu- 
larly organized body when Eurystheus H. 
Wells was made superintendent, and Ezekiel 
H. Aldrich, or Bartlett Griffing, Jr., clerk. 

In April, 1838, we find a committee ap- 
pointed by the Church to take the whole 
matter into consideration and to reorganize, 
if deemed expedient, the Sunday School. 

The school was continued. It met at 8 
A. M. at first and from the first Sunday of 
May to the last Sunday of October. 

After several years there was a change in 
time of meeting. There were two preaching 
services, the morning at 10 o'clock from May 
I to November i, with an hour between 
it and the afternoon service, in which hour 
the school was held. From November i to 
May I the morning service was at 10 1/2 
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oVlock with half an hour intermission be- 
tween it and the afternoon service, and in 
which the school was not held. This custom 
prevailed down to 1862, when it was de- 
cided to maintain the Sunday School all the 
year, and from that time to the present this 
has been done. 

The superintendents of the earlier days 
were Bartlett Griffing, Jr., Benj. Franklin 
Wells, W. Washington W. Wells, J. Halsey 
Youngs, and George F. Wells. 

In more recent times the office has been 
held by E. Alden WeUs, Arthur H. TuthiU, 
DeForrest Wells, Mrs. David H. Young, 
David A. Young, Chauncey Reeve, George 
B. Terry, Herman H. Wells, and William 
H. Young. 

The influence of the Sunday School has 
been felt in the periods of special Interest that 
have marked the history of this Church and 
In the rich experience of large numbers who 
have united during the seasons of ordinary 
and usual services. 

The voice of the Church is expressed in 
the words of Deacon J. Halsey Youngs, a 
former superintendent, who wrote in 1891 
for the Commemoration "We may say em- 
phatically the Church believes In the Sunday 
School." 
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CHAPTER LV 

The Part of the Church in the Tem- 
perance Cause. 

The Aquebogue Church had such import- 
ant parts in the temperance reform move- 
ment which began to exert a marked influence 
for good in the middle of the last century, 
that we give it a brief notice in this record of 
the old Church. 

The first Temperance Meeting in the 
parish, and in the Town of Riverhead, was 
held in the Village of Riverhead in Septem- 
ber, 1828. 

In the next month a meeting was held in 
the West North Road School House for the 
purpose of organizing some kind of temper- 
ance society. A pledge was drawn up and 
signed by some twenty or thirty persons. This 
pledge was for one year. 

In January, 1829, another meeting was 
held in Riverhead, when seventeen signed 
the pledge. A fortnight later another meet- 
ing was held there, when the number of 
signers was double that in January. 

At the meeting in the West North Road 
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School House in the fall of 1829 the pledge 
system was not renewed. In 1831, however, 
it was renewed and on the life plan. 

These influences soon reached the church 
centre of the parish and we find the record 
that at a stated church meeting May 5, 1832, 
it was "Resolved unanimously, That we ap- 
prove of a Temperance Society being formed 
that shall be denominated 'The Congrega- 
tional Temperance Society at Upper Aque- 
bogue.' " 

A short time previous to this the first tem- 
perance sermon in the Church had been 
preached by the Reverend Parshall Terry. 

Sentiment in the Church was not as unan- 
imous on this subject as at present. The use 
of intoxicants was very general and entered 
into the social life of the very best people. 
We are not surprised to find there was some 
opposition to the temperance movement and 
serious objections to preaching it on the 
Sabbath. 

The movement grew in favor and Aque- 
bogue, which had suffered as all other parts 
of the town from the liberal use of liquor, 
felt the benefit of the reform and has given 
hearty support to the cause through the dec- 
ades since. 
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CHAPTER LVI 
Houses of Worship 

As we have pursued the history of the 
Church we have found mention of several 
houses of worship. It may be well in the way 
of review to bring them all together in this 
one place for reference. 

The House of 1755 

We have seen that a church building was 
erected on the south side of the road, which 
was standing in 1797, and was old enough 
to warrant the Church in abandoning it and 
building a new one. 

This old building was erected prior to 
1755. It doubtless was the home of the 
Presbyterian Church in which Symmes and 
Lee ministered. 

How the Aquebogue Church, organized in 
1758, came into possession of it, and when, 
are parts of the mystery that overhangs the 
beginning of this Church. The Church of 
sixteen members of whom only five were men, 
was not able to build at once and in some way 
came to use that already on the ground. It 
was remembered by men living in 1840 when 
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Dr. Prime gathered information for his his- 
tory. 

It was a moderate sized building 24x33 
feet. 

The House of 1797 

When in 1797 the Church felt able to re- 
place it they selected a site for the new build- 
ing on the north side of the road, almost op- 
posite the other. 

How they obtained the land and from 
whom are not known. 

The building erected in 1797 on the pres- 
ent site was a little larger than that of 1755. 
The dimensions were 30x42 feet. It had full 
galleries and held a fair sized congregation. 

This must be remembered as the church 
in which Daniel Youngs preached in his 
power, the church in which Moses Sweezy 
led that memorable revival in which he died, 
the church in which Thomas Edwards, one 
of the ablest of all the ministers, delivered 
his strong sermons, and the church in which 
Evan Evans held as long as possible the par- 
ties engaged in contention. 

The House of 1833 

The building of 1797 remained in its orig- 
inal form and supplied the Church with a 
home down to 1833. 
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A new house of worship had been erected 
in 1 83 1 by the Fanning Church, a mile distant 
on the west. It would have been erected 
within a quarter of a mile if the Riverhead 
people (who were limited to the Court House 
as a place of worship) had not urged its site 
at the junction with Middle Road and prom- 
ised support. 

In the old church a new pastor, a native 
of Aquebogue, Parshall Terry, was gather- 
ing in the people and making good the loss 
in the Separation, and now the Church put 
forth effort and remodeled their building. 
The old solid frame was retained, but all else 
was rebuilt. A steeple furnished with a bell 
was added. This was either a new step in 
church architecture in this neighborhood or 
gave the church such prominence on its raised 
elevation that it secured for the building far 
and wide the name Steeple Church, a name 
as well known and generally used to-day as 
seventy-five years ago. 

It was in this church in new form and pop- 
ular name that beloved men like Gibbs and 
Hale preached the Word. It was within 
these walls that Lockwood in that one short 
year led so many into membership. It was 
in this church young Mallery began his 
ministry. 
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The House of 1862 

This Steeple Church stood here until 1862 
when it was moved to the Village of River- 
head and converted into stores. 

Then the present house of worship was 
erected and dedicated in February, 1863, and 
the new building inherited the old popular 
name of Steeple Church. Improvements 
have been made from time to time upon the 
interior, a chapel and other rooms have been 
added, and in the conveniences serve the vari- 
ous needs of the Church to-day. 

Like the former houses it has precious 
memories gathering about it, and we have 
simply to sit within its walls to have visions 
of the past break upon us, visions full of the 
faces of men who have filled the pulpit, full 
of associations of men who trod these aisles 
and sat in these pews, full of memories of 
hallowed scenes and tender sights and sounds 
until in the burden of the vision we vow 
renewed loyalty to the Head of the Church 
and continued consecration to His house. 
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CHAPTER LVII 
The Past 

As we study the history of this Church 
through its long period of usefulness we find 
changes that have come naturally in the prog- 
ress of the years, and the use of new means 
for advancing the interests of religion. 

The Church cannot stand still and live in 
the past while all the rest of the world is 
moving and meeting the problems of the day 
in the spirit of the age. 

And so we find some things in former cus- 
toms of the Church entirely passed away, 
others existing in modified or improved form, 
while others have been superseded by entirely 
new means and methods. 

We must remember the change in the field 
covered by the Church. 

At the beginning there was no other church 
in the town except that in Lower Aquebogue. 

Baiting Hollow and Wading River after 
their organization were too far ofif to afifect 
the boundaries. Riverhead village had but 
four houses when Daniel Youngs began his 
pastorate. 

Even as late as 1829 when the division 
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took place the parish was extensive. It is 
said to have extended on the south road from 
the house of David Tuthill on the east to 
the Upper Mills, and included Flanders 
across the bay. On the north road it 
stretched from what used to be known as the 
Richard Hallock Lane on the east to what is 
now known as Roanoke. 

Ten churches now occupy this territory. 

Aquebogue to-day is limited to the field 
lying between the Jamesport, Sound Avenue- 
Riverhead, and Riverhead parishes. The 
growth in all parts has been such that the old 
Church has a membership exceeding that in 
any former period. 

In the earlier days the Church depended 
largely upon revivals to increase its member- 
ship. The Church cannot forget this feature 
in its history. It represented a famous re- 
vival in the beginning. The Great Awaken- 
ing in New England and the Davenport 
Movement on Long Island entered into the 
life of the Church in its origin and have in- 
fluenced it through a century and a half. 

And yet the Church appreciates the work 
that the Sunday School, the Christian En- 
deavor movement, and other helps have had 
in bringing so many into membership with- 
out the special services of the older revivals. 
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The Church must recognize these seasons of 
refreshing when they come but must not mis- 
take their absence for deadness. The Church 
must not limit the Holy Spirit and the divine 
uses of the means of grace week after week. 
Cherishing the memory of those wonderful 
seasons in the past the Church must exert it- 
self every day and all the time to bring men 
into the Kingdom and put itself in line with 
the Church everywhere in the lessons learned 
from experience. 

One old institution has come down and 
continues in this neighborhood only in this 
and the closely related Sound Avenue Church. 
This is the Spring Fast. It is a fitting prep- 
aration for the Autunm Thanksgiving. In 
an agricultural community it has a beauty and 
a meaning all its own. In this church it is 
hallowed by memory. 

In the old days there were scenes and 
usages that cannot be repeated. The days 
when the people from Flanders crossed the 
bay in boats and wended their way up the 
Meeting House Creek or made the circuitous 
ride on horseback, the days when the River- 
head people walked the distance, the days of 
the meeting house without a fire in the win- 
ter, and the use of the old foot stove, the 
days of the noon recess between services with 
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opportunities for good and for evil, the old 
fashioned church meeting with its ''Usual 
Process" and cases of discipline that could 
not be tolerated to-day, the church buying a 
''Bier and Funeral Cloth" as late as 1842, 
are days and things of the past. These are 
but a number the Church has outgrown. 

We can never forget the steps by which 
we have come up to the present order. While 
it is folly to despise such steps in later times 
it is gross ingratitude to forget them. 

The Church is in its modern period. Its 
real golden age is before it. The days of 
Wells and Youngs and Sweezy were import- 
ant days. "There were giants In those days." 
Those days were foundation days. There 
have been days when the work has been car- 
ried on. Time will surround the names of 
Harries, Hale, Benedict and Stonelake, the 
long term pastors of the later period with 
memories and honors equal to the fathers. 
The work must go on and the golden age 
be held in advance as an ideal to which to 
come. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

Thoughts for the Present 

While this brief story of the old Aque- 
bogue Church with its notices of men and 
events that enter into its history may prove 
of some value to students of the ecclesiastical 
record of Riverhead Town and Suffolk 
County, it should prove of practical service 
to the people of this conmiunity to-day as 
well as to the host which has gone out to have 
part and lot in other churches. 

What is my religious lineage in the roll of 
men and women who have maintained this 
Church of God? 

What is my debt of obligation and of 
gratitude to it as a mother? 

What are my memories of its ministers, its 
deacons, and its seasons of grace? 

What are the things in my life that have 
been fashioned and influenced by the old 
Church ? 

What is my part in its past, its present, 
and its future? 

Whatever may be the story written by the 
compiler there is a chapter which each one 
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may write for himself. The work as now 
written may be imperfect. It cannot be with- 
out suggestion. 

Memories and incidents will crowd upon 
the friends of the Church and the names 
recorded here may awaken trains of thought. 

If in such trains of thought the Church 
shall be quickened into a religious life worthy 
of its history, and new and larger material 
be gathered for a better and completer history 
at some future day the time and labor be- 
stowed upon this sketch will not have been in 
vain, but will prove a contribution to such a 
history. 
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